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. . « that TB still kills more 
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than any other disease? 
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discover TB and check its 
spread is the chest X-ray? 
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Seal money buys X-ray units 
and makes possible mass ex- 
amination? 
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What’s Ahead for Consumer Credit? 


Robert Kaye* 


1. The Passing of Wartime Controls 


Credit executives throughout the nation will spend 
much of their time during 1948 struggling with the prob- 
lems arising from the abolition of Regulation W and the 
return to the free extension of credit. 

The partial easing of controls, which became effective 
December 1, 1946, gave retail merchants a foretaste of 
things to come. Within.several months collections fell 
off from a few percentage points to as much as 25 per 
cent under 1946 levels. 
substantially, in some cases doubling within a period of 
six months. It was soon apparent that terms competition 
would return, although in milder form than during the 
pre-war period when consumer credit was used widely 
as a vehicle for high-pressure selling of abundant goods. 


Accounts receivable increased 


After a long, pitched battle between the forces favor- 
ing permanent control of consumer credit by the Federal 
government and those preferring a free hand in credit 
selling and lending, Congress resolved the issue by adopt- 
ing a joint resolution calling for the termination of 
Regulation W on November 1, 1947. President Truman 
signed the bill enacting the measure into law on August 
8, 1947. , 

This was a victory for those who feared the public ex- 
pense and the political aspects of permanent credit con- 
trol. But it was a victory without rejoicing, for credit 
granters realized that complete decontrol would com 
pound their problems and result in a return to ruinous 
terms competition, unless voluntary measures were taken 
to curb unscrupulous practices and over-optimism. 

Following hard on the Congressional action sleeves 
were rolled up and brains wracked for solutions to the 
problems that will crop up with complete decontrol. 
Credit executives were back in their element, as they 
began tackling the difficult tasks growing out of the 
transition from a wartime to a so-called normal economy. 


2. The Outlook For Credit Terms 

No uniformity developed in the pattern of terms 
adopted after the partial decontrol of credit on Decem- 
ber 1, or in those which credit granters indicated would 
be adopted after decontrol becomes complete. 

Saimples of opinion on appropriate time-payment terms, 
taken from retail credit executives across the country, 
in the period immediately following the signing of the 
decontrol law by President Truman, varied from 10 per 
cent to 33'4 per cent down, depending on the merchan- 
dise involved ; from 6 months to 36 months to pay. 








ROBERT KAYE is editor and publisher of CON- 
SUMER CREDIT LETTER, a weekly newsletter for 
credit executives. This digest is published here 
with special permission. The complete report is avail- 
able free to subscribers of CONSUMER CREDIT 
LETTER. Banks, finance companies and other organ- 
izations, who desire to distribute copies of the complete 
report to members of their organizations, may pur- 
chase copies by writing Consumer Credit Publications, 
Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The role of down payments was not entirely clear. 
Some favored retention of the down payment require- 
ments followed under Regulation W, others believed 
retailers should return to the “no down payment” method 
before the year is out. Most retailers agreed terms should 
be conservative. Averages ran from 4 to 8 months on 


soft goods, 12 to 18 months on furniture, 18 to 24 months 


on bulk appliances, 24 to 36 months on pianos and certain 
types of home improvements. 

In some sections of the country, where liberality has 
always dominated the retail credit structure, some mer- 
chants have already installed terms of 10 per cent down 
on new purchases, no down payment on add-ons to 
established accounts, in accordance with their pre-war 
policies. The theory is that one long jump is more 
sensible than several short ones, that eventually the 
country will return to pre-war practices—after the 
scare period is over. 

There is a wide movement among retailers to install 
new revolving credit plans with terms ranging from 4 
to 12 months. Many stores which have not yet offered 
revolving credit plans are preparing to do so, 

In the banking field, the American Bankers Association 
has advocated sane maximum instalment terms. Their 
suggested terms are based on current economic conditions 
and will be revised when business developments warrant 
a change. On automobile loans, the ABA recommends 
33% per cent down to 40 per cent down, the latter on 
used cars of older models; 24 months to pay on new cars, 
18 on recent used models, 15 on older models. The 
ABA favors minimum down payments of $15 on house- 
hold appliances, minimum monthly payments of $7.50 
per month; terms of 20 per cent dawn, up to 36 months 
to pay on refrigerators, gas and electric ranges, washing 
machines and irons, and 25 per cent down, 18 months to 
pay on radios, phonograph combinations and other appli- 
ances, and on television sets. Judged by pre-war 
standards, these are liberal terms, and it is expected most 
banks will lean toward conservatism until competitive 
conditions and full supply lines dictate advisability of 
adopting the approved maximums. Probably this will 
not occur until the latter part of 1948, when signs of a 
mild recession and a deflation, as anticipated by some 
economists, May appear. ; 

Sales finance companies and industrial banks probably 
will maintain a pattern similar to that of commercial 
banks. Current conditions are helping to form such a 
trend. Small loan companies have little choice of terms, 
being more restricted by state regulation. 


3. The Part Credit Sales Promotion Will Play 
in the National Economy 


Amid the many calls for sanity and moderation in credi 
extension, a strong competitive current is developing 
among banks, retailers, sales finance companies and lend- 
ing institutions, for their share of the consumer credit 


dollar. 
Institutionally, credit is being advertised broadly as 


a convenience and a means of acquiring needed or desired ) 
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goods, services and luxuries. Railroad travel, nement 
trips, and practically every form of luxury is being 
promoted on easy terms, in addition to the thousands of 
items of bulk merchandise normally purchased through 
this method. ‘Television is expected to be a boon to in- 
stalment selling, just as pianos, radios and refrigerators 
led the pace in other eras. 

Aggressive advertising and sales promotion is expected 
to continue well into 1948. Solicitation of new accounts 
through newspaper advertising, radio, internal selling 
and outside canvassing will show an increase. With 
nearly $100 billion in consumer sales anticipated for 
1947, total credit sales for the typical post-war year 
should amount to more than $30 billion annually on the 
historic ratio of one-third credit sales to two-thirds cash 


Sa l es. 


and the resultant $15 billion to $20 billion accounts 
receivable, will be a major task for the credit operators 
of the nation. Credit management will return to the 
important status it held in the late 20’s, before it was 
overshadowed by the great depression of the 30’s. New 
techniques and more scientific methods will be employed. 
The expenses of credit department operations will be a 
major problem. Credit granters should gain in stature 
and become more valuable to their organizations than at 
any time since pre-war days. More reliance will be placed 
on the opinions of credit executives than ever, for they are 
closest to consumer habits. Pressure for more sales will 
be held in check through the use of sound credit judgment 
in selecting risks and in setting realistic terms policies. 


4. Employee Morale, Wages and Production in 
Credit Offices 


The labor situation is becoming stabilized, but the 
effects of wide unionization, higher wages and salaries, 
and shorter hours of work, have become apparent in both 
union and non-union credit departments. Non-union 
organizations have been forced to match the higher wage 
rates paid by those unionized. 

Employee morale is at a relatively low ebb, and pro- 
duction per individual worker is largely substandard. 
To increase production, credit granters will devote more 
time, effort and money to streamlining systems, to training 
programs which bolster morale and to the installation 
of pay-incentive systems wherever they are feasible. 
Progressive organizations are devoting greater time to 
teaching employees their jobs more thoroughly and incul- 
cating an appreciation of the important role they play in 
the work-chain of their respective organizations. ‘This 
is motivated by the fact that well-informed employees 
have a feeling of greater importance, greater loyalty to 
their employers, and more pride in their accomplish- 
ments. 

Time study engineers and systems men are being widely 
employed to plan easier ways of accomplishing tasks, con- 
solidating work, reducing fatigue factors for employees, 
installing modern equipment. 


/ 
The handling of this tremendous volume of sun) 


These men are being se 
lected, not as the efficiency experts of the 1930’s—often 
detested by employees because their primary purpose was 
to reduce payrolls—but for the scientific methods they 
introduce for the benefit of both employer and employee, 
and the premium or incentive pay they establish for better- 
than-average work. 


5. What Will Happen to Collections? 


The worst that should happen to collections during 
the balance of 1947 is a return to pre-war averages. 
The probability is they will stabilize at a higher-than- 
pre-war level, since consumers for the most part are 
better disciplined now than they were then. The extent 
of the slide toward the moderate pre-war collection ratios 
will depend largely on the speed and effectiveness with 
which proper collection procedures are installed and main- 
tained. 

Many retail credit granters followed a policy recently 
of watchful, hopeful waiting, believing the deterioration 
of the collection picture will be temporary and that im- 
provement will set in naturally. They will soon abandon 
these lethargic notions for a more realistic and hard-hit- 
ting approach. In some communities, credit men have 
held on to terms for both charge and instalment accounts 
which prevailed under the full Regulation W, “freezing” 
charge accounts unpaid within 40 days after billing date. 
These policies will waste away slowly unless they are 
adopted on a community basis. But the community credit 
policy idea has been discouraged by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and probably is subject to prosecution under 
anti-trust laws. 

Banks and other lending institutions have maintained 
a more even collection ratio. ‘They have had no such 
violent reactions as were experienced by retailers after 
the partial abolition of Regulation W. 

With an increase in accounts receivable and a general 
deterioration in the character of risks, due to post-war 
dislocations and dwindling incomes, close watch must be 
maintained over monthly collection ratios. Approval of 
new risks must be related to collection experiences in a 
general drive for greater selectivity. Aging of accounts 
receivable must be checked regularly to reveal any ad- 
verse trends, and adequate reserves must be built up to 
cover all contingencies. 

Best way to avoid disastrous effects of a marked 
recession is through total preparedness in meeting them 
head-on. The bad debt loss ratios of the 1930-32 era 
are worth bearing in mind. ‘They ranged from normal 
figures of under 1 per cent to as high as 10 per cent of 
sales in organizations which were over-liberal or careless. 
Even with scientific credit checking, credit granters should 
be prepared to face losses as high as 3 to 5 per cent of 
current sales in some cases, for these losses are generally 
measured against a drastically-reduced volume in a de- 
pression year, while they actually represent the backwash 
of sales from previous high-volume years. 


6. The Consumer Credit-Buying Pattern 


Increased production of consumer durable goods is now 
rapidly easing the scarcity that prevailed during the war 
and immediately following V-Day. Supply lines are fill- 
ing and production should catch up with current demand 
in most lines (except automobiles) by the summer of 
1948. Some lines, such as radios, are already in a 
buyers’ market. There has been a marked shift in the 
consumer-buying pattern, away from soft goods, jewelry 
and other luxury items that were in a position to absorb 
purchasing ‘power which could not be channeled to 
scarce investment goods. The jewelry field has already 
experienced a sharp drop in sales from 1946 levels; yet 
jewelry sales are about double the 1941 figures. But 
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there are signs that a marked price increase in durables 
could change the trend back to soft-goods buying at the 
expense of durables. 

Automobiles, which account roughly for half of all 
consumer credit purchases in normal times, probably will 
not return to their pre-war position in the consumer 
credit-buying pattern until some time in 1949, and will 
require considerable stimulus through longer terms and 
possibly reduced down payments, due to the marked in- 
crease in prices. 

Replacement of furniture, floor coverings and other 
household goods should be heavy for an entire year. 

Cash buying in department stores and specialty shops 
will show a substantial shift to charge, revolving credit 
and time-payment plans. 

Retailers will bait their business hooks with every man- 
ner of charge and budget plan in an effort to maintain 
their volume position and retain their share of the con- 
sumer dollar. 


7. The Service Charge and Interest Question 


During the past year, the question of what constitutes 
a fair rate of charge for the use of credit for merchandise 
purchases as well as money loans for any purpose, has been 
high lighted in credit circles. A wide diversity exists in 
the rates charged by retailers, ranging from “no charge 
for credit” to a 10 per cent discount rate on the purchase 
price after down payment. Banks feature discount rates 
from 3 to 8 per cent with 4 to 6 per cent most common 
for a year’s financing. Small loan companies are per- 
mitted 2 to 3 per cent per month on unpaid principal 
balances. 


Service charges and interest rates are being used com- 
There is a likelihood that a rate war may 


petitively. 
ensue with damaging effect on the entire consumer credit 
structure, unless the problem is approached realistically 
and selectively. Experienced credit executives know that 
a consumer credit department, properly equipped and 
staffed with competent and adequately-paid employees, 
cannot be maintained on a low income level. The cost 
of investigation, interviewing, bookkeeping, collections 
and other incidental work, plus bad debt losses and neces- 
sary reserves, can easily make a low-volume, low-service 
charge financing operation unprofitable. The sensible 
approach for operators in the consumer financing field 
is to estimate costs on a realistic basis before setting rates. 
Surveys have shown time and again that most customers 
are interested more in service, convenience and facility 
than in small fractional savings on service charges. 
8. Risk Factors in Credit Operations 

Instability of employment is the factor which will be 
watched most carefully for the next year or so, as a 
protection against the effects of a possible recession or 
depression. Greater selectivity will be exercised—particu- 
larly on applications from individuals in low-income 
groups who suffer most under adverse economic condi- 
tions. / 

Users of credit whose incomes have shrunk from war- 
time highs are showing a strong tendency to turn to 
credit as a means of satisfying their current needs. 
Many who no longer have sufficient cash are optimistic 
about their future. 

Inherently dishonest or unscrupulous risks will emerge 
from war-time rackets to plague consumer credit granters 
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with their ingenious assortment of fraudulent devices. 
In retail stores, over-limit problems will increase and 
some of the systems that served satisfactorily as war-time | 
makeshifts, such as negative authorizing, will have to be/ 
abandoned. / 

Overloading customers with credit will be one of the 
major dangers. The astute credit man will bolster - 
team with players who are fast on the defense and hard- 
hitting on the offense. Fraud and quasi-fraud cases will 
require thorough tracking-down and the use of ever 
available means allowed by law to make the perpetrators 
uncomfortable. Importance of this practice hinges on 
the fact that once the “underground” finds the goin 
difficult at a particular credit institution, it always mov 
on to greener pastures. Newcomers to consumer credjt 
who have not set up adequate safeguards will be sought 
out and exploited by tricky, fraudulent operators. 

Bad debt loss ratios should return to pre-war levels, 
although the operation of clearing out the war’s casultics 
and debris may increase write-offs to higher-than-normal/ 
averages for the year 1947. 


Summary 

1. The period just ahead will be a stirring one, the 
news exciting. 

2. The short-term outlook is favorable for an increas- 
ing volume of consumer credit sales for those who practice 
careful selection of risks and avoid extreme terms and 
competition, along with wide promotion of credit facilities. 

3. A general shift is evident in the consumer spending 
pattern toward the purchase of capital goods, away from 
soft and luxury items, but this will bear constant study 
for shades of variation. 

4. There will be lower collection ratios, but higher bad 
debt losses should stabilize at pre-war levels in 1948. 

5. Inflation is more dangerous than most people now 
believe. Inflation has a direct and almost immediate bear- 
ing on the ability of many debtors to meet obligations and 
therefore must be closely watched by credit executives. 

6. Long-term outlook is for lengthening maturities as 
the replacement boom subsides and the need arises for 
production and consumption stimulation. 

7. Voluntary efforts will be taken to avoid ruinous 
terms competition. / 

8. Over-expansion of credit and failure of granters to 
act voluntarily may bring increased State regulation of 
consumer credit and demands for a return of Federal 
regulation. While there may be some question about the 
constitutionality of the control of consumer credit during 
peace-time (even if authorized by an act of Congress) 
there is the possibility that such action could be sustained 
in the event of an emergency affecting the nation’s money. 
The return to Federal control of credit is not an im- 
mediate probability but it certainly will be demanded 
whenever there is strong conviction that free credit exten- 
sion is damaging the U. S. economy. 

9. The house of consumer credit should be kept in 
perfect order and prepared for a mild recession which 
may come in 1948. 

10. Prosperity of individual credit operators will de- 
pend largely on their day-to-day study of the relation of 
general economic conditions to problems of credit granting 
and their ability to translate such information into clear 
policies for decisive action. ba talel 
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How to Analyse the Distribution of Your Charge Accounts 


Dr. Fred T. Schreier, Director of Research, A. J. Wood and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OO FEW CREDIT managers are aware of 

the value and importance of research methods 
as applied to their own work. This is not meant 
to be a reflection on the abilities of credit managers 
—the same statement is true of most business 
executives. They realize that others can benefit 
by research, whether that research applies to filing 
systems, markets, work flow, or anything else, but 
they have never had the opportunity to see how 
scientific methods can be applied to their own 
operations. This article will show how one re- 
search technique can be applied to develop basic 
information for the credit department of any store 
with charge customers. 

Every credit manager has a general idea of the type of 
charge account holders at his store. However, this is no 
more than a general idea. Most credit managers do not 
know from where their account holders come, what their 
account status is, which sections of the store’s trading 
area supply good charge customers and which supply 
inactive accounts, which sections are saturated with ac- 
count holders and which still have good potential charge 
customers, 


DA Supplies Vital Knowledge 


Knowledge of these facts is, of course, as valuable as 
information obtained from any internal analysis for any 
department of a store. Particularly, if the store wishes 
to add new charge customers, the credit manager should 
know at which groups to direct promotional efforts in 
order to get the maximum number of account users at 
minimum cost. 

The consensus of opinion in the credit field is that 
1948 will be the year for a great increase in credit volume. 
A substantial part of that increase will come from new 
accounts. Of all the means of adding new charge cus- 
tomers, personal solicitation is the most flexible medium— 
it can be projected to the places and customers where it 
will produce the best results. The Distribution Analysis 
is the step which shows where to solicit and whom you 
should approach. For example, we have found that 
personal solicitation in upper income groups for stores 
whose customers come from middle groups is inefficient 


Editor’s Note 


THIS ARTICLE on the method of making 
an analysis of the distribution of charge 
accounts was evolved from long experience in 
department store research by A. J. Wood and 
Company, a national market research organ- 
ization. They have conducted many consumer 
surveys for many department stores through- 
out the country. The following article deals 
with a single phase of the Research Method 
of Account Solicitation which they originated 
and developed. 


because, although accounts are obtained, they do not 
purchase. On the other hand, we have found that 
solicitation in the middle group, as found from the Dis- 
tribution Analysis, brings higher activity and greater 
average purchases than the store’s present accounts were 
enjoying. 

Such findings point to the value of a store conducting its 
own Distribution Analysis. The means are at hand for 
every store, and the method is relatively simple. 


How to Start the Analysis 


The factors needed are: 1) a map of the trading area, 
2) census information on the area, 3) a representative 
sample from the account files, +) some clerical work, 
and 5) some ingenuity. 

On the map, lines are placed to divide the trading area 
into sections. Census subdivisions are used as a basis, 
rather than postal zones or wards since these latter sub- 
divisions have little data available for determining the 
characteristics of the sections. Three qualifications should 
be met as closely as possible on making these divisions: 

1. The sections should conform to generally recognized 
subdivisions of the city or area. 

. The boundaries of the sections should agree with 
census subdivisions so that the wealth of informa- 
tion available from the Bureau of the Census can 
be utilized. 

. The individual sections should be as homogeneous 
as possible with respect to the economic levels of the 
individuals living within the sections. 

The next step is a sample of charge accounts. Just as 
a sample of individual opinions is used successfully in 
predicting election returns, so can a random sample of 
accounts show the distribution of all accounts within a 
small percentage of possible error. 


Selecting the Sample 


Random, in this sense, does not mean haphazard. It 
means that the chance of drawing any one account is no 
reater or less than that of drawing any other account. 


(Of the many ways to meet this a the simplest 


is to pick accounts at equal intervals/)(either by count.ng 
or by measuring) (throughout the files); {Che size of the 
interval should be Predetermined so as to give a sample of 
specific size. )The larger the sample, the greater is the 
accuracy, byt precision increases so slowly after a certain 
point that( from 1,500 to 2,500 accounts is a satisfactory 
sample in practically all cases.\ Thus, if there are 50,000 
existing accounts and we desite a sample of 2,000, every 
twenty-fifth account is taken for the sample. 

The geographic plotting of the sample into the map 
sections can be made readily by anyone familiar with all 
the street addresses in the trading area. An employee 
of the delivery department of the store is a good choice for 
this job. The distribution of the sample of the map, of 
course, parallels the distribution of all accounts. ‘There- 
fore, if 10 per cent of the sample (in the case above, 
200 accounts) falls into a given section, then 10 per cent 
of the total accounts (5,000) actually come from that 
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section. “Thus, we have learned how the accounts are 
distributed geographically. 

This is the first stage. We can look at the map and see 
from where our customers come. However, we know 
nothing about them yet. Further, we do not know 
whether a given area is completely saturated with ac- 
counts or whether comparatively few of its residents hold 
accounts. 


Determining Present Account Coverage 


To settle this latter point, the extent of “coverage” 
must be found. Coverage is the proportion of homes in 
each section in which there are account holders. Homes 
(or dwellings) are used as a base rather than the number 
of individuals for several reasons: first, coverage on the 
basis of population includes infants and children, and is, 
of course, meaningless; secondly, there is little actual 
duplication of accounts between individuals in one dwell- 
ing, and we would never expect every adult in the family 
to hold a separate account. Actually, complete saturation 
of a section would be reached when every home has an 
account; and, therefore, homes are the basis for the 
coverage figures. This method eliminates the population 
differences from section to section and permits us to see 
where the account structure is strong and where it is 
weak. Thus, we have established the equivalent of a 
per capita figure, except for the fact that homes are used 
instead of population. 

Typical figures from our files show a coverage pattern 
which varies greatly between sections, as can be seen from 
Table I. 

How Coverage Shows Up 

TABLE 1 
Number of Number of Per Cent 
Accounts Dwellings Coverage 


5415 19,139 28 
2580 9,183 28 
845 7,085 12 
4880 10,334 47 
6740 34,519 20 
1392 40,611 3 
1781 3,360 53 
7767 19,609 40 
1781 10,253 17 


10 2239. ° 2,982 75 


Section 


Table I shows coverage as low as 3 per cent and as 
high as 75 per cent. One function of the Distribution 
Analysis is to find why there is such a difference. Off- 
hand, it would seem that Section 6 is potentially the 
best area for solicitation of new accounts. It has very 
low coverage and a great many dwellings. Before plung- 
ing blindly into the area, however, we must find why it 
is covered inadequately. 


Breaking Down the Income Level 
Since it is reasonable to expect that differences in 
economic level of residents of different sections would 
play an important role in their buying habits, an investiga- 
tion of coverage in the light of economic level is necessary. 
Again the census data are utilized. It gives us the dis- 
‘ tribution of rental values (and the government estimate of 
rent for owned homes) for census subdivisions, and by 
combining these small areas we get the rental distribution 
and average rental value for each of our sections. This 
is used as our measure of economic level rather than 
income which has varied to such an extent in the last 
decade that it does not always show standard of living 
of an area as well as rental level does. 
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Ingenuity must be applied in the consideration of the 
relationship between economic level and coverage. Possi- 
ble relationships can be found in the proportion of homes 
in specific rental groups, the average rental value of the 
section, or in such related factors as the proportion of 
owned homes or the proportion of homes with mechanical 
refrigeration. ‘Table II, below, shows the relationship 
between coverage and proportion of homes in the rental 
bracket higher than $40 for the store used in the previous 
table. Coverage has been arranged in ascending order to 
see whether the rental figures fall into a pattern. 

The Relationship of Income to Coverage 
TABLE Il 


Per Cent Dwellings 
over $40.00 


Section Per Cent Coverage 


3 
12 
17 
20 
28 
28 
40 
47 
53 100 
1 75 100 

Now, we can see that the low coverage figures go with 
the low economic sections and vice versa. This store 
definitely draws charge customers from the upper eco- 
nomic groups since, in this case, the homes renting for 
over $40 belong to the top 25 per cent of the homes in 
the trading area. Section 6, which previously looked like a 
good prospect for solicitation, is a low section econom- 
ically. Its residents are not the type to whom the store 
appeals, and it would be fruitless to solicit there. On the 
other hand, section 7 has as high an economic level as the 
best covered section in the table. Its coverage of 53 per 
cent has the potential of being increased to at least the 
75 per cent coverage in Section 10. 


Se OR NM OWD 


This particular case is an example of relationship 
between coverage and proportion of upper economic level 


homes. Similar analyses have shown relationships for 
middle level and low level homes. To some extent, it is 
possible to judge beforehand where to seek relationships. 
However, results are often different from what has been 
anticipated. 

Activity Can Be Shown 

The analysis can’ be carried even further. Accounts 
can be divided into active and inactive when the sample 
is drawn, and the findings for each group analyzed 
separately. Thus, we can find the areas where both 
coverage and activity are high simultaneously and have a 
still better guide for account promotion. 

The increased costs of credit department operation 
make it necessary to function as efficiently as possible. 
The Distribution Analysis of accounts is one means of 
increasing efficiency of an operation. Its inherent possi- 
bility for improving the quality of the structure through 
wider coverage of better customers suggests its need. 
Further, its factual information about charge customers 
can be used even further. The type of charge customer 
is a reflection of all customers, and the analysis gives a 
guide to the economic level of all customers of the store. 
Therefore, the analysis is of value to all departments. 
The credit department benefits directly, but from delivery 
department on through advertising, there is valuable 
information to be obtained by making a Distribution 
Analysis. ak 
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Ameriea’s Fitness to Survive 


James B. Conant, President, Harvard University 


N THE CURRENT issue of Foreign A ffairs 
the former Secretary of War, Henry L. Stim- 
son, discusses “The Challenge to America.” He 
describes in realistic terms the present grim inter- 
national scene and, after refusing to subscribe to 
the doctrine of an inevitable conflict with the Soviet 
Union, says, “We must make it wholly evident that 
a non-aggressive Russia will have nothing to fear 
from us. We must make it clear, too, that the 
western non-Communist world is going to survive 
in growing economic and political stability. If we 
can do this, then slowly—but perhaps less slowly 
than we now believe—the Russian leaders may 
either change their minds or lose their jobs. The 
problem of Russia is thus reduced to a question 
of our own fitness to survive.” 


I have taken the last phrase of this quotation from Mr. 
Stimson’s article as the text for my remarks. The fit- 
ness of the United States to survive depends, of course, 
on many factors; but primarily our survival depends on 
a vigorous demonstration in the next decade that we 
can make our form of democracy function even in a war- 
torn world. This in turn means imaginative and bold 
policies both abroad and at home; a realization of our 
international responsibilities as a great power, and a sat- 
isfactory development of our internal economy; above 
all, a realization of the unique nature of American de- 
mocracy and a determination to move a few steps nearer 
our historic goals. 


Questions Concerning the Future 


All of which is admittedly a large order. Even to 
discuss all the problems implicit in my brief summary of 
the challenge before us would require many hours. In 
the few moments at my disposal I am going to ask you 
to consider one group of questions which seem to me 
central to all discussions of the future of this country. 
What sort of society do we wish to develop in the next 
few decades here in the United States? Is this society 
to be continuous with our past development and a re- 
flection of our traditional aspirations? Or is it to repre- 
sent a marked deviation? If the former, what are the 
basic ideals of American democracy and how can we 
further their realization? And finally, since I come be- 
fore you as an academic man, how can our universities 
contribute? That is to say, how can they assist in the 
development of American society as a strong, vigorous 
and united body of free men? 

I have spoken of the uniqueness of American de- 
mocracy. ‘To my mind we rarely do justice to this fact. 
Of course, on many counts the evolution of our political 
and legal systems may be considered as only a slight 
variant of a much wider pattern. We share with Great 
Britain in particular many ideals, traditions and even de- 
tails of operating a democratic government. Representa- 
tive government, universal suffrage and free elections 
are in this century the sina qua non of democratic gov- 


ernment. All nations which have this minimum in com- 
mon are drawn together in this period of history as never 
before. But without in the least weakening this vital in- 
ternational link, we Americans would do well to empha- 
size the special nature of the ideals which characterize 
us as a nation. These have arisen from our history and 
should, if we meet the challenge of our day, point the 
way for the next stage of our journey. 

The United States, unlike almost any other nation, 
has not arisen from a state founded on military con- 
quest. Therefore, we have nowhere in our tradition the 
notion of an aristocracy entitled to rule by right of birth. 
Run through the other democratic nations of the world 
and, if you recall their history, you will see how striking 
is our exceptional origin and growth. Neither political 
nor economic nor social privilege comes to one by right 
of birth according to our American ideals. On the con- 
trary, the members of each new generation are supposed 
to start from scratch. Merit alone should win. The 
cynical among you may shrug your shoulders and say 
this is theory,—the facts of modern American life are 
far different. Granted, but that leads immediately to 
the central issue—our fitness to survive. 

The morale of a small group of men or of a large na- 
tion (if it is a free nation) depends in no small measure 
on agreement as to the ends for which all labor. Ideals in 
an open society like ours represent goals toward which 
men and women may move by concerted action. They 
never can be reached in practice—almost by definition 
—but we can readily recognize whether we are moving 
toward them or retreating. Our American ideals in part 
correspond to the goals of all democracies, in part they 
represent a special contribution to the world. If we are 
to survive we must make these ideals explicit by our 
actions; words alone will not suffice. 

The United States has developed its greatness as a 
nation in a period in which a highly fluid society over- 
ran a rich and empty continent; one of the highly sig- 
nificant ideals of the American nation has long been 
equality of opportunity. This concept may well repre- 
sent an exportable commodity sorely needed by the other 
democracies of the world today. There is considerable 
reason to believe that the absence of this idea in France 
and Italy, for example, has been responsible in no small 
measure for the large inroads of communistic philosophy 
and the subsequent sympathy with Soviet foreign policy. 
To the degree that we can demonstrate in the next few 
years that this unique American ideal is no mere myth 
or legend, we may both contribute to the stability of other 
nations and forward our own democracy along its his- 
toric path. 


DR. CONANT delivered this address before 
the Boston Conference on Distribution, Octo- 
ber 21, 1947. It is reproduced here with 
special permission of the Retail Trade Board, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
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If I had time, I should like to document the proposi- 
tion that our free tax-supported schools represent in con- 
crete form those special ideals which characterize this 
country. Our educational system of universal education 
with its emphasis on flexibility and careers open to the 
talented is unlike any other either now or in the past. Our 
We must 
keep them strong. The machinery of our democratic form 
of government must likewise be vigilantly maintained. 
Our educational system, our political institutions, and 
our social ideals form a closely interwoven pattern. 
Equality of opportunity could be realized only in a 
political democracy; it would have meaning only in a 
competitive society in which private ownership and the 
profit motive were accepted as basic principles. 


public schools are the sinews of ovr democracy. 


I hardly need remind you that a competitive society 
which each generation draws nearer to the goal of equal 
opportunity is not to be had just for the asking, nor is 
it just a question of economics. ‘There are few today 
who would deny that economics, politics and social ideals 
The history of this century 
has taught all thinking men that neither do modern in- 
dustry and trade proceed in a vacuum nor do human 
beings behave in reality like economic symbols. The 


are thoroughly interwoven. 


problem of morale exists in almost every working group. 


Discussion of Taxation 

For example, people are coming to realize increas- 
ingly that a discussion of taxation must involve more 
than a consideration of fiscal policy: it must include social 
High 
inheritance taxes reflect the American belief in a fluid 
We shall 
want to keep the taxes high in order to move further 
toward our goal of equality of opportunity for the mem- 
bers of each new generation. Yet we realize the impor- 
tance of the rewards and incentives which actuate most 
Americans. 


ideals and the effect of taxes on human motivation. 


society without a hereditary privileged class. 


These are a complex mixture of social ideals 
and personal aspirations including the desire to provide 
for one’s family after death. We shall not want our tax 
laws to be so drastic as to block powerful human incen- 
tives from having desirable social and economic conse- 
quences. The American public must consider the con- 
flicting factors and strike a balance. High taxes on 
earned incomes, it may be noted, have the reverse effect 
of high inheritance taxes on the fluidity of our society. 
Therefore, in so far as the national expenditures permit, 
the case for keeping income taxes low is overwhelming 
In short, 
debates on the future of our tax policy both state and 
national to be realistic must involve a consideration of 


both in terms of social ideals and incentives. 


social ideals and human motives as well as balanced 
budgets and the welfare of our national economy. 

The point I am trying to make is this. Granted private 
ownership and the profit motive (which have _ been 
sneered at in certain circles, but for which I believe there 
is no substitute for this nation), the question of how 
best to keep our society truly competitive and moving 
toward a greater degree of equality of opportunity is no 


easy one to answer. I suppose few would really sub- 


scribe today to the old doctrine of “hands off.’ As in the 
case of traffic, the nature of modern society has made the 
public a party to what once seemed a strictly private 
The role of government has been permanently 


matter. 
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enlarged. ‘The political machinery of government is to- 
day meshed into our industrial life. The problem surely 
is to see how we can operate our private enterprises and 
our political institutions so that our society will be in 
fact competitive and thereby increasingly productive 
of the goods and services required. 

As never before, business needs men who appreciate 
the responsibilities of business to itself and to that 
unique society of free men which has been developed on 
this continent. Such men must understand not only the 
practical workings of business organizations but also the 
economic and social climate in which business operates. 
Management and labor share with the statesmen whom 
we elect to office the responsibility for our future. Less 
directly but ultimately to an equal degree so do those 
who guide our vast system of public schools. They 
should be statesmen, too. Professional men and leaders 
of opinion, particularly the bar and the press, are like- 
wise heavily involved in this question of our survival. 
Cannot all these people, indeed the majority of our citi- 
zens, subscribe to a common set of postulates as to what 
we desire to accomplish in the coming years? The goals 
of equality of opportunity, a minimum of class distinc- 
tion, a maximum degree of individual freedom, and a 
wide distribution of centers of initiative are inherent in 
the American creed. If the United States is to continue 
as a vigorous and healthy republic of free men, it must 
continue to move toward these goals. Can’t we all, or 
a very large fraction of us at least, agree on that? 

If so, then the first condition for survival is assured. 
Our sights are set, our target is defined. But it is no easy 
matter to move appreciably toward these goals even if 
we are all agreed, some of you may say. A modern tech- 
nological society is a complex affair and the international 
situation a sorry mess. To find the answers to countless 
detailed questions—ah, there’s the rub. The going will 
be tough, no one can gainsay that. Statesmanship will be 
required not only in affairs of state but in other vital 
areas. I have in mind two in particular, not usually asso- 
ciated together: industry and education. One may reach 
this conclusion from the following considerations. 


Future Prosperity of America 


The future prosperity of America depends on_ the 
capacity of its economy to remain dynamic while provid- 
ing satisfying employment for all capable of employ- 
ment. Perhaps you will all agree to that. But every year 
some two or three million boys ad girls mature and 
enter our society looking for jobs. We believe they are 
all entitled to a fair chance. Our schools are to a large 
degree ladders of opportunity. In short, our educational 
system must guide and educate a diversity of talent for 
the best interests of the nation. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the word “guide” in the preceding 
sentence because the process of helping people to deter- 
mine the activity for which their abilities best qualify 
them is of great importance at all levels of our schools 
and colleges. I may remark parenthetically that we are 
beginning to have sound knowledge as to how much 
guidance can be provided. 

Now it is obvious that the best minds of the country 
should be devoted to a study of the many problems aris- 
ing as a consequence of our endeavors through industry 
and education to keep our society prosperous, strong 
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and democratic. It is my belief that the methods of cer- 
tain of the social sciences have already been developed 
to a point where studies of society by competent scholars 
can provide basic information to assist the leaders of 
industry and of education. Both fundamental investiga- 
tions as to the nature of man and society and immediate 
studies of specific problems are required. It is at this 
point that I believe our universities have a special con- 
tribution to make. Through such studies they may be 
able to play a significant role in assuring our fitness to 
survive. 
Plans Formulating at Harvard 
To illustrate what I have in mind may I tell you of 
certain plans we are formulating at Harvard. In so doing 
I trust you will not think that I am unduly provincial in 
my outlook. Undoubtedly other institutions are pro- 
ceeding along the same general lines, but perhaps you 
would be interested in the details of a proposal with 
which I have some familiarity. In the first place, I do 
not have to remind you of the work of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. This 
school is dedicated to the proposition that business needs 
men as well trained as our professional men in law and 
medicine. We believe this is one of the responsibilities 
of American universities in the twentieth century. 
Harvard takes pride—I trust justifiable pride—in the 
work of the Harvard Business School in meeting this 
new educational challenge—Education for Business Re- 
sponsibility. But in addition to continuing and strength- 
ening the work of this school we have in mind a coopera- 
tive venture involving the Business School, the Graduate 
School of Education, the Department of Social Relations 
of Harvard College (the Faculty of Arts and Sciences). 
Referring to what I said, it seems clear that the methods 
of certain of the social sciences have reached a point 
where the scholars in these disciplines can help train the 
future statesmen of business and public education. In 
particular, certain types of work in sociology, anthro- 
pology and social psychology seem full of promise. The 
point of view of the younger men in these fields, if 
coupled with practical experience with industry on the one 
hand or public education on the other and infused with 
a zeal to move American society along its historic road, 
we believe might be peculiarly effective at this moment 
in our history. Both in training students and in study- 
ing problems in the field this fusion of three somewhat 
distinct areas of the social sciences we think has promise. 
As illustrations of what types of activities might be 
undertaken by a research center at Harvard, thus coop- 
eratively manned, I mention three major projects. 
Professor Elton Mayo, in his recent publication on 
The Political Problem of Industrial Civilization, stated: 
. the outstanding need of the modern world is the 
need for investigation and study of organization and the 
principles of intelligent administration. If we are to lay 
aside the strong and simple religious feeling of medieval 
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times as the chief organizing principle of civilization, 
we can only substitute intelligent understanding of all 
the necessary elements involved in human organization 
on the modern scale. . . .” 

Within this general field lie literally dozens and 
hundreds of concrete studies, for example, the human 
qualities and factors which permit the development of 
teamwork within a group or which work to inhibit team- 
work in other groups. Again, a highly important prob- 
lem in this area which cuts across both business and 
education is the process of advising and counseling in- 
dividuals so that they reach in life an activity which 
generally accords with their abilities and interests. Evi- 
dence is accumulating that the square peg in the round 
hole is at the root of much of our individual and social 
unhappiness and frustration. Here is the not uncommon 
situation in the social sciences where a beginning has 
been made in research. The bringing together of many 
experiments is required; much actual field use is neces- 
sary; and still more research imperative. The possibili- 
ties for rapid progress here are very great. 

A very different type of illustration is found in the 
research project which is just about to be undertaken 
jointly by the members of the Harvard Business School 
faculty working in cooperation with the National Bureau 
for Economic Research. In the economic field, the pres- 
ent system of taxation, both corporate and _ personal, 
having profound effects on the way men regard new 
efforts. It is having a profound effect on the incentives 
which thus far in our history have contributed to the 
taking of risks and the seizing of opportunities. Many 
of these effects were not anticipated in advance, and we 
do not know by any means what they are or what they 
may be in the ftuture. 


The Costs of Distribution 


Still another illustration may be mentioned of special 
interest to you. The costs of distribution have been a 
matter of concern for many years. Factual information 
on the operating costs of retailers and wholesalers has 
become available in public form over the last twenty- 
five years. Very little, however, is available in regard 
to the marketing costs of manufacturers. This lack in 
turn prevents careful study of the costs involved in the 
whole chain of activities from producer to consumer. 


These three illustrations will perhaps indicate to you 
what we have in mind. As resources become available 
we hope two of our professional schools—Business and 
Education—may become more closely associated with 
each other and with that group of scholars who in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences are studying by modern 
methods the ancient problem of how man functions as 
a social animal. We expect no miracles but have a strong 
conviction that along some such road as this lies the best 
hope of mobilizing our academic brains and learning to 
meet the challenge of the times. We plan the undertak- 
ing with the firm conviction that this country will con- 
tinue strong, prosperous and democratic. Furthermore, 
that our society will move forward; and in so doing, by 
example contribute to the welfare of other nations. One 
can have no doubt that scholars will participate with 
vigor in solving the many problems which will be solved 
as America moves toward its historic goal of equality of 
opportunity in a society of free men. kk 
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GMAUC's Letter to Dealers Regarding Credit Terms 





THE GENERAL MOTORS Acceptance Corpora- 
tion sent a letter to individual General Motors dealers 
numbering 15,000 regarding credit terms following the 
termination of Regulation W on November 1. In order 
that banks might understand their position and cooperate 
in the matter of a stable economy as it is influenced by 
instalment credit, the letter was sent to 10,000 banks 
throughout the country. The letter follows: 

As you are aware, with the expiration of Regulation “W” 
on November 1,.1947, all Government restrictions on con- 
sumer credit were removed. This is of such far reaching 
importance—at once a challenge as well as a great oppor- 
tunity—that we in GMAC wish to present our viewpoint, 
trusting that we may enlist your aid to maintain credit mer- 
chandising of General Motors products on a sound economic 
basis. 

Instalment selling is an established part of our business 
life and economy. Its necessity is uniformly and well under- 
stood and while controls seemed necessary during the War 
and some urged their continuance, all of us who are parties to 
credit merchandising now have the responsibility of proving 
that free enterprise can be entrusted with this important 
function. Unless unsound practices are strenuously resisted 
by all concerned, we will do untold damage to ourselves and 
business in general and perchance provoke a demand for the 
return of controls. 

Our policy after November 1 will follow the same sound, 
general principle we ‘established over twenty-five years ago 
which is best expressed in these few words—“Terms to suit your 
needs.” The cheapest way to buy anything is to pay cash 
out of one’s own reserves, and the most expensive way is to 
pay down as little as possible and take as long as possible to 
pay off the balance. A sound merchandising as well as financ- 
ing rule to follow is always to secure the largest down pay- 
ment possible, with the highest monthly payments the cus- 
tomer can comfortably afford. We will advertise no specific 
terms, nor will we lend ourselves to any effort or any com- 
petition in that direction. 

In view of the apparent continued shortage of durable 
goods, there is no justification for anyone to go to credit 
extremes. In times like these, credits should in general be 
most conservative, nevertheless the removal of credit controls 
enables meritorious customers to buy, and for such deserving 
cases some lengthening of terms can be justified. As always, 
we will permit flexibility in the selection of terms where 
warranted by individual circumstances. 

Aren’t we all fairly well agreed that there must not be a 
return of certain practices all too widely urged and prevalent 
before the War, such as publishing and advertising specific low 
down payments and long terms? The buying public is well 
aware of the fact that our goods may be purchased on time 
and the greatest good is had for all concerned when we 
refrain from competition with each other on the basis of 
“easy’’ credit terms. 

While it is realized that both down payments and monthly 
instalments are up considerably from pre-war levels, so are the 
public’s reserves and their average monthly incomes; hence, 
there are compelling reasons for urging and employing con- 


servative credit terms. 


Some purchasers may press for so- 
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called “‘best terms,” but it is our feeling that if dealers are to 
fulfill their responsibilities in support of constructive and 
beneficial credit merchandising, they must be prepared to 
resist unsound demands. 

We in GMAC look forward to this free market with the 
utmost confidence, relying as we believe we may on the 
hearty cooperation of the dealers who, we feel certain will, 
in the main, work with us for sound merchandising and 
instalment financing, both for our own good and as our con- 
tribution toward the building of a more stable economy. 
Therefore, GMAC gladly accepts the responsibility of exercis- 
ing its best judgment as to the application of its facilities. 

It is my privilege to assure you of GMAC’s complete 
cooperation and we are confident that, as in the past, dealers 
with whom we do business will lend support to our program. 


Position Wanted 


Young man, age 24, formerly a resident of Dallas, 
desires connection with a Dallas firm. One and one- 
half years’ experience in credit and collection work with 
finance and furniture companies. Type of business not 
particular but must pay a livable wage and have good 
chances for advancement. Box 1274, The Crepir Wor Lp. 


Wanted to Buy 


Credit Bureau, Pacific Coast preferred. Experienced 
collection manager to take over collection department 
of Credit Bureau. Will purchase outright or will manage 
for salary and commission. Over 20 years’ experience. 
Box 1272, The Crepir Wor vp. 


For Sale 


A well-established, good equipped and profitable credit 
and collection bureau located near the geographical center 
of the United States in a growing city of 15,000 with a 
Box 1271, The Crepir Wor tp. 

Credit Bureau in Middle West with Collection Depart- 
ment, population 20,000, trade area, 100,000, established 
10 years. No competition, doing active business in both 
departments. $6,000. Box 1273, The Crepir Wor tp. 


For 1948 

What is the most important retail credit 
problem for 1948? Here, again, is the 
annual question! The replies which our 
members send us each year have been re- 
garded as the outstanding opinion of the 
retail credit profession in the United States 
and Canada. 

In order that we may publish in subse- 
quent issues of The CREDIT WORLD as 
many answers as possible, we suggest that 
you make your answer in not more than 75 
words. Mail it to the National Office, 218 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo., BEFORE 
DECEMBER 18, 1947. Thanks! 
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Regulation W 


THE NATIONAL Retail Credit Association has 
been requested by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to publish the following statement re- 
garding the termination of Regulation W: 


The instalment credit controls exercised by the Board 
ot Governors of the Federal Reserve System under Regu- 
lation W, pursuant to Executive Order No. 8843, will 
cease to be operative after November 1, 1947, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of Congress approved on August 
8, 1947. 

Generally speaking, the instalment terms prescribed 
by this regulation called for maturities of not more than 
fifteen months and down payments of at least one-third. 
The continuance of strong inflationary pressures has con- 
firmed the belief of the Board that this is no time for 
the relaxation of terms by banks, finance companies and 
instalment sellers. Demand for automobiles and many 
other durable goods specifically covered by the Regula- 
tion is still far in excess of supply. “Easier credit will 
not add to the supply. It can only intensify demand and 
accentuate the upward pressure on prices. Easier terms 
should await a time when growth of credit is needed to 
maintain full production. That time has not arrived and 
it is not in immediate prospect. Employment and na- 
tional income are at all time peaks. Inflationary forces 
continue to exert powerful upward pressures on the gen- 
There could not be a worse time to 
encourage the public to go deeper and deeper into debt. 


eral price level. 


Expansion of Instalment Credit 


Notwithstanding Regulation W and continued short- 
ages particularly of consumers’ durable goods, instalment 
credit, on which the regulation has been focused, has 
expanded by more than three billion dollars since the end 
of the war. Even this is too rapid a rate of growth under 
the prevailing inflationary conditions. Experience has 
shown that rapid and excessive expansion of this type 
of credit is followed by a sharp reversal, thus contribut- 
ing greatly to economic instability. 

As has been stated by the President, “it will be in the 
public interest for every merchant and financial agency 
extending instalment credit to avoid undue relaxation of 
terms. It will be far better to reduce prices rather than 
to relax terms in seeking new customers. Self-restraint 
on the part of those who use credit as well as on the 
part of those who extend it will reduce the danger of an 
overexpansion of instalment credit which would inevitably 
be followed by severe contraction, thereby contributing 
to unemployment and reduced production.” 

The primary responsibility for avoiding excesses now 
rests upon the lenders and vendors who have been sub- 
ject to the Regulation. Their interest and that of the 
nation will be served best if they refrain from taking 
undue advantage of the end of the Regulation. » The 
Board of Governors urges all who participate in the ex- 
tension of instalment credit to recognize and do all 
within their power to avert through self-imposed re- 
straints the dangers inherent in easy terms that result in 
overexpansion of consumers’ instalment credit. week 
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EEE 
The BOOK SHELE 


7 Giseee 


Credits and Collections in Canada (‘The Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Cana- 
da, 383 pages, $3.00). . This is the first publication on 
Canadian Credit and Collection Procedure and Practice 
compiled by Canadian authorities. ‘The book contains a 
complete and comprehensive outline of all phases of both 
wholesale and retail credits and collections, together with 
a synopsis of the most important Acts with which credit 
men should be familiar. Adopted as the official textbook 
of the Course conducted by the Department of University 
Extension, University of Toronto, for the Canadian 
Credit Institute, this is a book which should be in the 
library or on the desk of every Canadian credit executive. 
American companies which are doing business in Canada 
will also find it an invaluable guide. Partial list of the 
contents include: History and Theory of Credit, The 
Credit Manager, the Economics of Credit, The Psy- 
chology of Credit, Wholesale Credit and Collections, 
Instalment Credit, Charge Account Credit, Credit Sales 
Promotion, Repossessions, Bad Debt Analysis, Locating, 
Retail Credit Bureaus, Collecting by Telephone, Assign- 
ment of Book Debt Act, Bankruptcy Act, Bills of Ex- 
change Act, Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act, 
Limitations Act, and Mechanic’s Lien Act. 


Credit Restrictions are OFF 
Collection Problems are ON 








Reply-O Letter in your collection 
series will do a good job for you. 


Write to us for samples of letters 
used by stores—successfully— 
right now. 









Se — 
_ 
Ss wi fl TOWN,US What Are 


Your Needs? 








Write to: THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 150 West 22 St, N.Y. 11 
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National Membership Activities 
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THE MEMBERSHIP standing of the se Re- 
tail Credit Association for Districts, new Associations, etc., 
as of November 25, 1947 is as follows: 

STANDING OF DISTRICTS BY STATES 
District No. 1 District No. 6 


Quebec, Canada 29 Nebraska 151 
Connecticut 94 lowa 688 
Maine 17 Minnesota 443 
Massachusetts 498 North Dakota 16 
New Hampshire 34 South Dakota 15 
Rhode Island 244 Superior, Wisc. 5 
Vermont 3 Manitoba, Canada 26 
Nova Scotia 2 Total 1344 
Potal 921 District No. 7 
District No. 2 Arkansas 233 
New York 1322 Kansas 397 
New Jersey 81 Missouri 1099 
Total 1403 Oklahoma 322 
District No. 3 Total 2051 
Florida 193 District No. 8 
Georgia 26+ Texas 1245 
North Carolina 106 District No. 9 
South Carolina 65 Colorado 631 
Cuba 1 New Mexico 201 
Total 629 Utah 95 
District No. 4 Wyoming 20 
Alabama 263 Total 947 
Louisiana 309 District No. 10 
Mississippi 59 Idaho 118 
Tennessee 562 Montana 192 
Total 1193 Oregon 864 
District No. 5 Washington 1872 
Ohio 799 Alaska 47 
Michigan 199 Alberta, Canada 271 
Ontario, Canada 224 British Columbia 469 
Kentucky 99 Saskatchewan 6 
Total 1321 Total 3839 











1948 | 
| CREDIT MANUAL | 
i} OF 
| COMMERCIAL LAWS | 
Now Ready ] 
|| THE LAST WORD ON THE STATE | 


| AND FEDERAL LAWS } 
! EFFECTING CREDIT | 
| 





~~” 


Send your order today and take advantage 
of the special price of $8.50 
to N.R.C.A. members 


(Regular Price $10.00) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


| ONE PARK AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 


. Wy 
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District No. 11 District No. 13 


Arizona 3+ Illinois 246 
California 1627 Indiana 177 
Nevada 4 Wisconsin 355 
Hawaii 69 Total 778 
Total 1734 Foreign 
District No. 12 Australia 2 
Delaware 11 England + 
District of Columbia 403 South Africa 1 
Maryland 683 Total 7 
Pennsylvania 1171 Regular members 19,893 
Virginia 83 Associate members 1,628 
West Virginia 130 Total 21,521 
Total 2481 


CITIES REPORTING 25 or MORE NEW MEMBERS SINCE 
JUNE 1, 1947 
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MEMBERSHIP OF 25 LEADING ASSOCIATIONS 
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It's Banff in 1948 


THE 34TH ANNUAL Business Conference of the National Retail 
Credit Association, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, District 10, N.R.C.A. and Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada, will be held at the Banff Springs Hotel, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-8-9-10, 1948. 

The City 

Banff, administrative center of Rocky Mountains National Park, is just 
a wee town tucked away in the high-up valley of the Bow River where it 
winds like a thread of silver between the towering peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies, 82 miles west of Calgary. No resort anywhere offers a more varied 
and alluring appeal. 

The Hotel 


Banff Springs Hotel enjoys one of the loveliest situations in the world, 
4.625 feet above sea level. Every window in this castle-like hotel affords 
superb views of magnificent peaks and wooded slopes. The construction is 
fireproof throughout. The giant framework of the hotel is of steel, and the 
massive exterior walls, which rise 14 stories in height, are of native rock 
trimmed with cut Tyndall stone, whose soft color effects lend striking beauty 
to the imposing structure. Truly, this hotel can be called a “Castle in the 


Air!” 
The Climate 

Banff enjoys an unusually mild and agreeable climate, due to the. encir- 
cling wall of mountains which surround it on all sides. Summertime is 
marked by days of sparkling sunshine and nights of a comfortable coolness, 
ideal for sleeping, and rains seldom come to interfere with the outdoor 
activities which play so prominent a part in Banff’s attractiveness. 

Points of Interest 

Banff is a veritable treasure house of the unusual, the beautiful, the in- 
spiring. Close by are the Bow River Falls; the meeting of the Spray and 
Bow Rivers; the natural cave and Basin; the Museum; the Zoo; the im- 
mense fenced-in animal corral; the narrow cleft in the mountains that is 
Sundance Canyon; the Governmeni Recreation Grounds; Upper and Middle 
Hot Springs; the Observatory atop Sulphur Mountain; the steel-blue 
waters of Lake Mnnewanka and Johnson Canyon; Lake Louise; and a 
thousand other scenic marvels are within reasonable distance by motor car 


or pony trail. P 
Recreation 


Recreational attractions include golf, tennis, swimming, pony trips, motor- 
ing, hiking and mountain climbing, dancing, boating, fishing and hunting. 
In addition the beautiful Alpine Wild Flowers which grow in profusion 
are a never failing source of interest and delight. 

Special Train 

It is planned to have a special train, which will leave Minneapolis on 
June 3 and arrive in Banff, June 6. The special train will leave Banff, June 
10 and arrive in Vancouver, June 11. There will not be a special train east 
as members will want to return home by different routes. 

If You Drive 

Members in the United States desiring to drive will find good roads by 
way of the eastern border of Glacier National Park and the International 
Highway to Calgary, which is 82 miles east of Banff. The road mileage 
from the state capitals of the United States and the Provincial capitals of 
Canada to Banff were included on page 15 of the November Crepir Wor p. 

Your Reservation 

Tour reservation should be sent to the National Office at once. Registra- 
tion cards are now being sent to all those who have indicated to us that they 
want to attend. Registration fee must accompany the registration blank. 
The registration is $10.00 per person and every one attending must register. 
If it should be necessary to cancel the registration, it must be done prior to 
March 25, 1948. Registration fee will not be refunded if cancellation is 
received after that date. The assignment of rooms will be made by the Na- 
tional Office some time during the next month. Refer to page 32 of the 
September Crepit Wor tp for railroad fares, hotel and bungalow rates. 
Over 600 reservations have been received to date and since the number of 
rooms available is limited we suggest that you make your reservation today. 
All reservations and correspondence concerning this Conference should be 
sent to National Retail Credit Association, 218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, 3, Mo. 
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TRUST RECEIPTS 


The Variations in their Legal Status 
By GEORGE 8B. McGOWAN, Vice-Pres. 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 


FILLS a definite need in the financial 
community for a book explaining trust 
receipts in non-legal language. The 
author explains his subject so clearly 
that those who use, or could use trust 
receipts will readily understand how to 
get all the advantages, consistent with 
the rights of others, that trust receipts 
can bring. Completely up-to-date, the 
volume cites latest important court de- 
cisions. $4.00 No. 172 


INSTALMENT MATHEMATICS 
HANDBOOK 


By MILAN V. AYRES, 
Consulting Statistician 
ACCEPTED, de- 
pendable source of 
systematic help and 
everyday reference 


for all those con- ; INSTALMENT 
ith i MATHEMATICS 
cerned with instal- } HANDBOOK 
ment financing {| 6 § EO 
transactions. Covers j = 
all special and regu- j — 
; - “F => 


lar calculations; 
gives original, tested 
formulas and com- 
plete derivations. No extensive mathe- 
matical knowledge required in its use. 
Everywhere banks and other agencies 
financing time-payments have _ recog- 
nized this book as the authority in the 
field. $10.00. No. 152 


EXTENSION AGREEMENTS 
WITH DEBTORS 


By CARL B. EVERBERG, of Cleveland Bar 


A much-needed manual of procedure 
and methods for all who are called on 
to deal with extension agreements 

creditors and credit men, creditors’ com- 
mitteemen, debtors, and attorneys for 
these parties. Helps work out fair and 
understandable arrangements with a 
view to saving both the creditor's claims 
and the customer for business relations. 
Liberally illustrated with forms of agree- 
ments from actual cases, both in and out 


of court. $3.50. No. 113 
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SEND ME the books checked. After 5 days 
I will either remit price, plus postage, or 
return books. (We pay postage if check 
accompanies order.) 
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September 15, left on the Spirit of St. Louis for Phil- 
adelphia. On the 16th I addressed a group of credit execu- 
tives, representing the principal stores. A. L. Grant, Credit 
Manager of Gimbel Brothers, and President of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of N.R.C.A., presided. My calls in Phil- 
adelphia were limited to Mr. Grant, Chas. F. Sheldon, Man- 
ager of the Credit Bureau of Greater Philadelphia, and 
Clarence E. Wolfinger, Third Vice President, N.R.C.A. 

That evening I addressed the credit managers of Trenton, 
New Jersey, my first visit to that city. There were thirty- 
five to forty present, including Vice-President Wolfinger and 
Joseph M. Martin, Credit Manager of the Hurley-Tobin 
Company, and President of District 2, N.R.C.A. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, I addressed the Camden, New 
Jersey, Association, all members of which are National mem- 
bers. It was my first visit to that city in eight or ten years. 
Former National Director Wm. A. Atkinson, Credit Manager, 
W. L. Hurley Company, has been the National leader in 
Camden for years. Charles W. Swan, Manager of the Credit 
Bureau, who also has been an active National member for years, 
stated that he and Mrs. Swan will attend our 34th Annual 
Business Conference at Banff, Alberta, next June, following 
which they expect to go to Alaska. 

Thursday, the 18th, I attended a luncheon in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where ten or twelve of the key credit executives 
voted unanimously to revive the Wilmington Association and 
to meet regularly, Former National Director Leroy Dicker- 
son, although no longer in credit work, was present and 
promised his cooperation, as did the Bureau Manager, Wm. 
H. Talley. 

Friday, the 19th, and Saturday, the 20th, were spent in 
New York, where I conferred with R. M. Severa of R. H. 
Macy & Company, Chairman of the N.R.C.A. Legislative 
Committee, Robert Kaye, Consumer Credit Publications, Inc., 
and A. B. Buckeridge, Executive Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Greater New York. ‘That city continues the largest unit of 
the National, which record it has held since 1932. My calls 
were limited, but I managed to see Past President LeRoy 
Pease of Ovington’s, and the President of that company, Mr. 
E. G. Peterson; J. M. Hilgert, Lord and Taylor, President 
of the New York Association; George Miller of Arnold Con- 
stable Company, and Walter Baab of Stern Brothers. Missed 
J. Gordon Dakins of the N.R.D.G.A., who was at lunch when 
I called. On my return Saturday morning, I found the 
office closed. 

Monday morning, the 22nd, I left for Troy, New York, 
to address the Tri-City meeting (Schenectady, Albany and 
Troy) that night. Arrived in time to attend the luncheon 
and say a few words to the Bureau Managers of New York 
State, A. P. Bantham of Schenectady, President. That after- 
noon I attended a meeting of several Directors of District 2, 
including the President of the District, Joseph M. Martin, 
and Stannard M. Butler. The discussion pertained largely 
to the program for the conference at New York in February, 
1948, and membership activities. 

The dinner meeting, at which there were more than 225 
present, was presided over by Sam Waldman, Fern Furniture 
Co., President of the Troy Association. It was a representa- 
tive gathering, with members from the three cities, Breakfast 
Clubbers from the Tri-Cities and Elmira, and New York 
State Bureau Managers. 

My train for Boston left Albany at 1:00 a.m., and I was 
driven to that city by A. J. Worsdell, Deputy Commissioner 
of Commerce of New York State, who in that capacity is do- 
ing a very fine job. He asked to be remembered to his many 
friends among the Bureau and Credit Managers of the nation. 
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fourneyings of the General Manager « « « L. S. Crowder 


Tuesday noon, the 23rd, 1 was present at a luncheon 
attended by eight Boston credit executives, representing the 
principal retail stores and the Boston Edison Company. Louis 
T. McMahon of Filene’s was out of the city for the day, 
and National Director W. J. Kirby of Gilchrist’s was absent 
as he had undergone an operation the day before. He was 
reported to be doing nicely. ‘The meeting was called by 
Harry H. Hartford of Paine’s of Boston, President of the 
Boston Association, for a discussion of mutual problems. 
Tuesday afternoon I called on the Bureau Manager, John J. 
Canavan, and on Wednesday morning I visited my friend 
Louis McMahon. 

That afternoon Harry Hartford, who is President of 
District 1 of N.R.C.A., drove me to Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. ‘The Manchester stores close on Wednesday afternoon 
the year round. We visited the Credit Bureau and later 
drove to the home of the Bureau Manager, Ralph C. Locke, 
where we spent a pleasant half hour. 

The dinner meeting of the Manchester Association was 
held at the Y.M.C.A. There were approximately sixty-five 
present, and the President, Warren C. Hichborn of The 
Leavitt Company, presided. The Association is 100 per cent 
National, and since its organization a year ago has made real 
progress. ‘The President reported a very constructive pro- 
gram for the ensuing year, including a credit school and con- 
sumer educational campaign. The gavel, for outstanding 
membership work, awarded at the National Conference in 
St. Louis last June, was presented by Mr. Hartford, who had 
the pleasure of addressing the group at its organizational 
meeting. 

Returned to Boston that night, and early Thursday morn- 
ing left for Portland, Maine, my first visit to that city. 
The President of the Portland Credit Men’s Association, T. J. 
Foster of Geo. C. Shaw Co., has been a National member 
since December, 1925. Was met at the hotel by Mr. Foster 
and Wm. J. Foley, Executive Secretary of the Credit Bureau 
of Portland, formerly of the Boston bureau. After lunch 
Mr. Foster drove around Portland and to nearby Cape Eliza- 
beth, pointing out the Portland Head Lighthouse and Two 
Lights, at the end of the Cape. 


Meeting at Eastland Hotel 

The meeting at the Eastland Hotel that night was attended 
by 145 persons. The Toastmaster, Carroll Skillin, Portland 
attorney, was responsible for establishing the Bureau in 1912. 
Geo. L. Hersey, who managed the Credit Bureau for many 
years, retired last spring because of ill health. In addition to 
Messrs. Skillin and Hersey, Iver A. Poulsen of the H. H. 
Hay Company and Irving Rice of the A. R. Wright Coal 
company, both charter members, were present. Mrs. Evelyn 
Oliver, President of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, and 
many members of the club were in attendance. 

Accompanied by Mr. Foley, I called:on Mrs. Doris Young, 
Porteous Mitchell & Braun; Mrs. Irene O’Donnell, Rimes 
Bros. Co.; Scott Marshall, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Robert Gass, 
Portland Gas Light Co., a Director of District 1, N.R.C.A.; 
Mrs. Ethel Higgins, Credit Manager, and Raymond B. 
Grant, President of Grant Knowles Co.; Mrs. Evelyn Oliver 
and Edmond J. Beaulieu, Jr., Springer’s, Jewelers, and Clar- 
ence F. Hamilton, A. H. Benoit Company. 

Attended the Rotary luncheon Friday noon, as the guest 
of Mr. Foster, and immediately thereafter left for Lewiston, 
Maine, where I addressed members of the Credit Bureau 
that evening. There were forty-nine present and A. H. 
Gruner and B. Peck Company presided. 

Returned to Portland that night and early Saturday left 
for Boston. On Sunday, the 28th, I went to Rochester by 
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plane. Past President J. Gordon -Ross was out of the city 
and I was met at the airport by Fred Waite, Manager of the 
Credit Bureau. Late in the afternoon Leonard Berry called 
and we had dinner together that evening. Monday noon | 
addressed members of the Rochester Retail Credit Association, 
at the Chamber of Commerce. A number of members of the 
Rochester Association of Credit Men were present. In talking 
with several of them after the luncheon, | found that they 
have experienced a slowing up in collections, the same as 
retailers. 

Went to Buffalo on the late afternoon train. Harland 
Bush, Manager of the Credit Bureau, formerly of Des Moines, 
joined me for dinner, and the evening was spent talking over 
our “good times” in Des Moines, and the activities of our 
mutual friends there, and Past President David Bolen, now of 
St. Louis. 

Some twenty of the key credit managers attended a 
luncheon at the Buffalo Athletic Club Tuesday noon, and 
that night several of us had dinner with Mr. Bush at the 
Club, after which we spent a pleasant evening getting better 
acquainted. 

Wednesday morning, October 1, I left for Elmira by plane. 
That night I addressed members of the Elmira Chapter of 
N.R.C.A., a number of Breakfast Clubbers, and several mer- 
chant guests, at the Mark Twain Hotel. The following 
morning I returned to Buffalo by plane, arriving at the hotel 
in time to attend a Rotary luncheon. 

Took an early plane for Toronto Friday morning. I found 
that Rotary was to meet at noon at the Royal York Hotel and 
was able to make that luncheon. In the afternoon I called on 
C. B. Flemington, Manager of the Credit Bureau of Toronto, 
successor to J. H. Suydam, who is now Secretary-Treasurer 
and Manager of The Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion, Ltd. Also called on former National Director Thomas 
L. Robinette, now Store Superintendent of the Robert Simp- 
son Company, Ltd., and A. G. Wilson, Credit Manager of 
the same company, one of Canada’s finest department stores. 

Saturday morning, October 4, President Hugh Reagan met 
me in Toronto. At noon we had luncheon at Simpson’s, at 
which were present, in addition to Messrs. Robinette, Wilson 
and Suydam, a majority of the Directors of the Credit Bureau. 

Took the four o’clock train that afternoon for Ottawa, 
where we arrived about 10:15. Were met at the station by 
Fred Matatall of A. J. Freiman, Ltd., and Gerald Swerdfager 
of Murphy-Gamble, Ltd. Decided to spend Sunday at Fred 
Matatall’s cabin, about 115 miles from Ottawa. (We made 
the trip in 115 minutes.) The weather was delightful, the 
foliage beautiful, and the day in the open was a real treat. 


Board of Directors’ Luncheon 


Monday noon, the 6th, we were guests at a luncheon of the 
members of the Board of Directors of the Credit Granters 
\ssociation—-Ottawa and Hull, and that night President 
Reagan addressed a joint meeting of the Association and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, of which Mrs. Jean Craig 
of W. A. Rankin, Ltd., is President. The Association Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Francoise Chateauvert of C. Caplan, Ltd., pre- 
sided. 1 was introduced by former National Director G. 
Scott Murray, executive head of Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., and 
in turn introduced President Reagan. Calls were made on 
several of the members on Tuesday and on Wednesday morn- 
ing we left for Montreal. 

Had luncheon with G. L. Bartrem, Convention Traffic 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific Hotels, after which we 
discussed plans for the 34th Annual Business Conference, to 
be held at Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-10, 1948, arrange- 
ments for the special train, etc. 

The Annual Convention of the Credit Granters’ Association 
of Canada convened on Thursday morning, October 9. The 








opening remarks were made by John A. Hendry, General 
Chairman, of Jas. A. Ogilvy’s, Ltd., a Director of District 1, 
N.R.C.A. The two-day program was a very constructive and 
interesting one. There were a number of excellent addresses, 
including those made by Thomas L. Robinette of Toronto; 
A. L. Trotta, Credit Management Division, N.R.D.G.A.; 
President Reagan, Vice-President Clarence E. Wolfinger, and 
Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice-President of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, who was introduced by Past 
President Joseph A. White. Hugh and I were guests of G. 
Don Smith of the Credit Bureau of Montreal at a hockey 
game Saturday night. It was Hugh’s first game and he 
enjoyed every play. 

We were scheduled to leave Montreal by plane at 7:30 
Sunday morning. Were delayed an hour, due to a ground 
fog. However, it turned out to be a beautiful day. We 
were afraid we would miss our connection at Detroit, and 
at Toronto we cancelled the Detroit to Chicago trip, after 
finding that we could continue on the Trans Canada Airlines 
to Chicago. From there Mr. Reagan and I went to St. Louis 
over the American Airlines, and he continued on to Nashville 
over the Eastern Airlines. This ended a very satisfactory 
trip of two weeks for Hugh and four weeks for me. 


Sound Installment Terms 

With few exceptions, I found the credit managers in favor 
of continuing sound installment terms. Many expressed 
themselves as favoring smaller down payments and longer 
time than permitted under Regulation W, but not to exceed 
18 months for the present. In one city, of six or seven 
credit managers interviewed, one favored terms of 10 per cent 
down and 24 months’ time on durable goods. The others 
favored down payments of 15 to 20 per cent and not over 
18 months’ time. The majority with whom I discussed 
probable terms after the end of Regulation W were opposed 
to advertising terms, and if mentioned at all, to say “Con- 
venient Terms May Be Arranged,” or simply “Convenient 
Terms.” 

In Canada I found furniture stores advertising 10 per cent 
down payment and 18 months’ time. The Robert Simpson 
Co., Ltd., one of Canada’s leading stores, after removal of 
Canada’s credit controls adopted the following terms: Cloth- 
ing—Purchases up to $75.00, 20 per cent deposit, 4 months’ 
time; over $75.00, 20 per cent deposit, 6 months’ time; 5 
per cent service charge, with a minimum of $1.00; Furniture, 
Appliances and other durable merchandise: Purchases up to 
$75.00, 10 per cent deposit, 10 months’ time; over $75.00, 
10 per cent deposit, 18 months’ time; and Fur Coats, Neck- 
pieces and Fur Trimmed Coats: Purchases over $100.00, 
10 per cent deposit, 10 months’ time; Service charge three- 
fourths of 1 per cent per month. 

Simpson’s terms, in my opinion, are sound, provided each 
applicant for credit is checked through the Credit Bureau 
and only acceptable risks approved. 

One prominent Toronto furniture store advertised “10 per 
cent deposit, 18 months to pay, %4 of 1 per cent monthly 
carrying charge.” 

The Industrial Acceptance Corporation’ of Canada, with 
headquarters in Montreal, adopted terms that are more con- 
servative than announced by most of the finance companies 
in the States. Schedules of the terms of that company were 
shown in the November Crepir Wor vp. wik 





34th Annual Business Conference 


The 34th Annual Business Conference of the National 
Retail Credit Association will be held at the Banff 
Springs Hotel, in the city of Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
Monday through Thursday, June 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1948. 
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Walter Rosenbaum 


Walter Rosenbaum, 72, retired merchant and son of 
Max Rosenbaum, founder of the Rosenbaum Co., depart- 
ment store, Pittsburgh, died at his home October 23, 1947. 
Prior to his retirement 11 years ago, he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the firm and had been associated with the store 
for +2 years. For several years he served as Secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Retail Merchants Association, the Credit 
Bureau and the Retail Credit Association. He was Past 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and the Pitts- 
burgh Motor Club. We extend our deepest sympathy to 
his widow and four children who survive him. 


Milwaukee Honors Fred S. Krieger 


The Milwaukee Retail Credit Association honored 
Fred S. Krieger, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
‘and President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 
dinner at the Plankinton Hotel, 
October 22, 1947. More than 275 attended. The 
committee in charge of the affair included: G. T. Bach, 
Chairman, Erwin Kant, Eugene Lecher, August Wehl, 
Karl Meisner, Howard Welte, Wm. Streeter, and Jacob 
Kenneth Haagensen. 
Speeches in recognition of Mr. Krieger were made by: 
Harry J. Bell, President, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, 
and Executive Director, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
Bray, President, Associated Credit 
Wisconsin; Eugene Chairman, 





with a_ testimonial 


Fuchs. The toastmaster was 


merce; Lawrence 
Bureaus of 
Operating Committee, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee; and 
A. T. Sutherland, President, Wisconsin Retail Credit 
Association. The principal Harold A. 
Wallace, Executive Vice-President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America,’ who spoke on ‘Credit Customers 
Our Joint Responsibility.” The picture below shows 
Fred Krieger (left) Eastman 
camera from G. T. Bach, President of the Association. 
In the center is Harold A. Wallace. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) will 
hold a joint annual meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., April 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1948, 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, Canada, and 
Kentucky) and District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., February 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
1948. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minn., March 21, 22 and 23, 1948. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kan., February 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, May 9, 10 and 11, 
1948. 

District Nine (Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 25, 26 and 27, 1948. 


Newspaper Publicity in Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Credit Exchange recently received 
some excellent publicity in the form of a feature article 
in the business and finance section of the Minneapolis 
It said in part, “A book of which Minneapolis 
can be justly proud is on its way to the printers. It 
is the ‘Yellow Book’ of which 45 employes of the Minne- 
apolis Credit Exchange, under the direction of C. A 

Wildes, Secretary, have been working six months. 
In it is the evidence that Minneapolis is “The 
Prompt Pay City of America.” The 806-page 
volume contains more than 750,000 credit ratings 
for a list of more than 250,000 residents of the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area. It will be the 
largest volume published by the Credit Exchange 
since the first ‘Yellow Book’ appeared in 1917. 
The first book contained only 63,000 names. 
The Credit Exchange, one of the largest in the 
country, has a membership of 1,400.” Included 
with the article was a picture of Mr. Wilde 
reading over some of the proofs of the book 
Publicity of this nature is of great benefit to am} 
bureau. Mr. Wildes is to be cor 
gratulated on his efforts to improve his public 
and for the mami 


Retail Credit 


New Mexico, 


Tribune. 


credit 
relations in this manner 
constructive activities of the 
Association of Minneapolis. 
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Dallas Association Celebrates Fifty Years of Service 





~~ 


COMMEMORATING FIFTY YEARS of service 
to Dallas merchants, bankers and professional men, and 
to the community, the Merchants Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Dallas held open house for members during the 
week of October 20. The first retail credit association 
to be established in Texas and the eighteenth in the 
United States, the Merchants Retail Credit Association 
was founded in 1897 by the late James Edward Robert 
Chilton. In that same year the first Red Book (the 
credit rating book issued by the firm) was completed. 
Grown from a pocket-sized book to a weighty volume 
containing over 170,000 names, it is now being compiled 
continuously. 

The first firm to become a member of the Association 
was Sanger Brothers. Other members active today who 
were among the first hundred of the Association include: 
Arthur A. Everts Company, Volk Brothers, A. Harris 
and Company, Gray and Graham, Simon David Grocery, 
Linz Brothers, Dorsey Printing Company, Lawther Grain 
Company, Trinity Lumber Company, Buell Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, the Dallas Morning News, 
Padgett Brothers, J. W. Riley, Baylor Hospital, Wilkin- 
son Printing Company, and Louis F. Rick Furniture 
Company. In 1901, the Retailers Grocery Association 
merged its operations with the Merchants Retail Credit 
Association. This action brought all leading grocers of 
Dallas into the Association. In 1917 and 1918, the late 
J. E. R. Chilton served for two terms as president of the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies, now the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
years later, J. E. 
same office. 


Twenty-three 
R. Chilton, Jr., was elected to the 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Merchants Retail 
Credit Association was observed in 1922. Offices of the 
organization by then were established in the Chilton 


Building at 2112 Jackson Street, and employees numbered 
eighteen. Today in its fiftieth year, more than 350,000 
credit reports are made annually by its employees. More 
than one million credit records of individuals living 
in Dallas, in various parts of the United States, Mexico 
and Canada are carried in its files. The largest credit 
association south of St. Louis and seventh in the United 
States in point of reports produced, it employs 129 per- 
sons. Its telephones consist of 109 extensions and eighty- 
four outside lines. This equipment carries over 5,000 
connections daily. 

The Association is one of the five major associations in 
the United States which issues credit rating books to mem- 
bers, and it is the only association in Texas offering this 
service. It has in operation a Doctors’ Bureau Division 
which serves physicians and dentists. A mortgage loan 
department makes investigations on applicants for real 
estate loans; a personal reporting department develops 
investigations on applicants for employment; and a public 
relations department is maintained to assist the individual 
consumer in establishing his credit rating. This rating 
is then listed for him in the credit rating book, which all 
members have for reference. Not infrequently the use of 
the book by the member saves time not only for the mem- 
ber but also for the customer. And this is important to- 
day when figures disclose an increasing volume of credit 
sales, which point toward the heaviest reporting year in 
the history of the association. 

During the anniversary celebration, E. E. Singleton, 
President, Retail Merchants Association of Texas, pre- 
sented to the Chilton family and the Merchants Retail 
Credit Association of Dallas a plaque in appreciation of 
“progressive and active retail credit reporting” since its 
establishment in 1897. wk 





Cleveland Association Holds Open House 





IN ORDER TO CREATE a better understanding be- 
tween new members and the Credit Bureau, the Credit 
Bureau of Cleveland held an open house from 2:30 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m., October 15, 1947. According to Gordon W. 
Gray, it was the most successful open house they ever held. 
He said, “It exceeded our fondest expectations 
as to numbers, diversified types of business and 
genuine interest. The value received by mem- 
bers, their employees and our own staff will 
certainly be seen in the following months. We 
are convinced it is one of the best methods to 
promote. greater member and Credit Bureau 
eficiency through better understanding.” 

Over 500 members and their employees visited 
the Bureau. Tours were conducted by members 
of the staff and explanations were given of the 
Many service operations. Many questions were 
asked and answered and refreshments were served. 
Each visitor received a souvenir pencil. The 
members of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
met for a dutch-treat dinner and then visited 
the Bureau as a group. In the picture, left to 






right, John Cover, Industrial Credit Co.; Rosemary 
Schulte of the Bureau; Paul Witmer, Industrial Credit 
Co.; and Miss Mary Venesky of the Bureau watch the 
operators at one of the seven boards furnishing credit 
reports to some of the 2,100 members. 


ake 
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' Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


The Questions 


We are interested in knowing how member stores 
handle what is generally referred to as suspense accounts. 
How long does the average store render customers’ 


accounts in regular files before they are transferred into 
suspense ledgers? It seems some stores use 120 days and 
others do not transfer these items into suspense binders 
until the accounts reach an age of eight months. What 
is the dollar volume in suspense compared to total out- 
standing? Do other stores continue to extend credit to 
this class of customer? How many stores are using 
Charga-Plate or other methods of customer identifica- 
What is the average floor limit where the method 
of Charga-Plate is used? 


The Replies 


Akron, Ohio: We customarily suspend all ac- 
counts on a four- or six-month basis and shortly thereafter 


tion? 


place them for collection. The dollar volume of suspense 
accounts as compared to total outstanding, if properly 
handled, should be nil because we prefer not to charge 
However, the larger the store, 
the more frequent it is that charges slip through. We 
use Charga-Plate and our floor limit is $10.00. 

2 

We have not a suspense ledger. 


to suspense accounts. 


Charlotte, N. C.: 
Accounts that are delinquent are contained in the regular 
ledger until the end of the year, and if. they are ascer- 
tained as a loss, we charge them to profit and loss at that 
time. Until they are charged to profit and loss, they stay 
in the regular ledger and are followed up with our 
routine follow-up. We have no set rule as to letting the 
customer continue to use these accounts. If the customer 
is paying regularly, we occasionally allow small charges. 
If, however, the customer is not paying on the account, we 
suspend the credit. We do not use Charga-Plate or any 
other method of identification. A good many of our cus- 
tomers sign their tickets, but this is optional. We do not 
have a floor release, but our authorizers approve up to 
$7.50 without reference either to a list or the ledger 
sheet on take packages. 

wk wk * 

Cleveland, Ohio: Under our present system, slow 
accounts are transferred to suspense about eight months 
from the time of purchase. This time may vary as, if 
no payments have been made on the account, six months 
suffices to get it into suspense; however, if the cus- 
tomer has made occasional payments sufficient in amount 
to keep us feeling optimistic, we leave the account in 
the general ledger longer than the six months. The 
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highest point in the percentage during the last months 
was .3 per cent but this has been greatly reduced now. 
It is not customary for us to continue to extend credit 
after an account goes to suspense; in fact, that is one 
reason we transfer to suspense so promptly as it is a 
definite indication to the authorizer that credit should 
not be extended even though there has been a recent 
payment. We use Charga-Plate for customer identifica- 
tion and find it an excellent medium. 
S 2 8 
El Paso, Texas: We do not carry a suspense 
ledger, and our reason for discontinuing it was for the 
same reason that we discontinued separation of in-town 
from out-of-town accounts, civilian from army accounts, 
etc. We now have our ledger cards arranged alpha- 
betically, and this is done with the idea of avoiding 
transfers because they keep the clerks in a constant tur- 
Since they throw their sales tickets alphabetically 
and then after the totals have been accumulated by 
trays and otherwise, the charge tickets will fall into 
their proper alphabetical assortment without rearranging, 
for final posting. However, we do keep a suspense list. 
As we throw our monthly statements from the trays, we 
make a separate division of all accounts carrying past- 
due balances. We then list those accounts and they are 
handled by one clerk who follows the effort of collection 
on what we call accounts in default. From December to 
May there is naturally a much larger percentage of 
volume on that suspense list than at any other time of 
the year, because it’ takes many customers 5 to 6 months 
to get over the buying spree they experience in November 
and December of each year. We send out what we call 
shopping cards. If an account gets more than 3 months 
old, shopping cards are not enclosed with their monthly 
We authorize up to $10.00 on a shopping 
card; however, floor limits are naturally subject to the 
discretion of the department manager and floor manager, 
dependent upon their knowledge of the customer and his 
or her individual responsibility. 
xx 
Little Rock, Ark.: It is not the policy of our store 


to segregate delinquent accounts from our regular ac- 
counts at any time during the year except at the close of 
the year, when we charge these items to profit and loss. 
We think it decidedly bad business to segregate accounts, 
making them more difficult to find, so we do not have 


moil. 


statements. 


such a thing as a suspense account or suspense ledger. 
We close them by marking them properly and notifying 
the customer, but leave them in their regular trays until 
the last month of our fiscal year, which is January. The 
dollar value in items which might properly be classified 
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We would not continue to 
sell a customer who owes us a delinquent account. Our 
floor delivery is $5.00. 


xk 

Los Angeles, Calif.: © Our suspense accounts and 
profit and loss accounts are all kept in the same binders; 
a suspense account becomes a profit and loss on the last 
day of our fiscal year. Controls are set up so that we 
know how much in the ledger applies to profit and loss 
and how much to open accounts receivable. Approxi- 
mately ten months before the close of a fiscal year, we 
begin charging to suspense, and we work on a percentage 
theory. If an account is of a certain delinquency, and a 
certain per cent has been paid within the last 90 days, it 
does not go into suspense at that time. This procedure is 
followed for a few months developing, as we approach 
the end of the fiscal year, a tightening-up process, such 
as the payment must be 25 per cent of what was delin- 
quent. Next it must be 50 per cent, etc. Thus, when 
we approach the end of the fiscal year, our work of charg- 
ing off is practically completed, and on the last day of the 
fiscal year, there is nothing in our open ledger that goes 
back to the previous fiscal year that has not been charged 
off. All accounts remain in the same ledger unless they 
are assigned to the Retail Merchants Credit Association 
for collection, and then they are placed in another ledger. 
We do not compute our dollar volume in suspense to the 
total outstanding, because the suspense accounts are still 
a part of the accounts receivable until definitely charged 
off. We use the Charga-Plate for customer’s identifica- 
tion permitting the salesperson to hand out $25.75 on the 
floor without further authorization. 


* *& @ 
Memphis, Tenn.: We do not transfer past due 


accounts into suspense ledgers. They are carried with our 
regular accounts. Our collection department checks all 
accounts once a month, and all that are sixty days old are 
tabbed to indicate that they are past due. Occasionally we 
extend credit to this class of customers, where the age 
of the account is less than four months. We are using 
Charga-Plate and the floor limit is $10.00. | 


xk kk 
Portland, Ore.: We use 120 days. The accounts 
remain in the Craig files and are tabbed with a red signal 
and stamped “Suspense.” They are 3 to 5 per cent of 
outstandings. 


* 

Rochester, N. Y.: We do not carry a separate 
ledger for suspense accounts, but we have a stub of our 
accounts that are 60 days delinquent, and when these 
accounts become six months past due, we have a special 
file for correspondence and are followed up separately. 
We take our profit and loss accounts from these at the 
end of each quarter or each month. These accounts are 
reported to the bureau and, of course, the slow ratings 


go to any other store that asks for a rating on these - 


accounts, but not automatically. Each one uses his own 
judgment in talking about the slow ratings to the cus- 
tomers. The dollar volume is not known, but our records 
show that about 25 per cent of our accounts each month 
are 60 days or more delinquent. We use Charga-Plate 
and our floor limit without a plate is $5.00, and with a 


Plate is $1 0.00. 


xk 
San Francisco, Calif.: Our regular charge ac- 
counts are carried in our current files for a period of six 


months before they are transferred to suspense ledgers. 


However, it depends upon the age of the account, the 
status, and the amount owing, as to how long it is 
allowed to be used by the customer. In most cases, the 
account is closed to further purchases in the fourth 
month or 120 days. We use Charga-Plate as a means of 
identification and our carriage is high, running about 
75 per cent. 
x** * 


St. Louis, Mo.: We endeavor to charge accounts 
to suspense after they reach maturity of six months, 
though, at times, if an account appears lost or unusually 
doubtful, it could be charged to suspense in less time. 
Our suspense ledger is considered as a loss; and in 
transferring accounts to the suspense ledger, they are 
charged off as bad debts. At the present time, the amount 
outstanding in our suspense ledger is approximately 1 
per cent of our 30-day accounts receivable ledgers, though 
at times it may amount to as much as 3 or 4 per cent. 
Some accounts appearing in the suspense ledger are there 
by virtue of the fact that the account may be disputed 
for one reason or another and would not influence the 
credit standing of the customer at all. Some accounts 
in this ledger are placed on a budget basis, and there 
would be no hesitancy in extending credit on such ac- 
counts provided the general credit standing justified it. 


xk 
St. Louis, Mo.: We do not have a suspense account 


but charge our accounts direct to Profit and Loss as 
we determine their uncollectibility. However, accounts 
are rarely carried beyond eight months and we do not 
continue to charge to these customers. We have a 
community Charga-Plate, and our floor limit throughout 
the store is $25. 

& & @ 

Sioux City, lowa: After six months, we send all 
our accounts to the Credit Bureau for collection. We do 
not have a suspense ledger, but transfer to P. & L. 
Ledger. We have no floor limit. All charges are called. 
We use the National Cash Register system and the store 
uses an identification card. 

x 2. 

Springfield, Mass.: We have no time limit for 
holding accounts open until they are finally charged to 
suspense. If the account is uncollectible, it is written 
off to Suspense Account, which is our Profit & Loss 
account. The dollar volume of suspense compared to 
outstanding is %49 of 1 per cent. We do not continue 
to extend credit to customers when the account is charged 
off. We use Charga-Plate and the floor limit is $10. 

x** * 

Syracuse,N.Y.: We do not carry a suspense 
account ledger and all past-due accounts remain in the 
regular files until January 31 of each year, when all bad 
debts are charged to P. & L. account. Our percentage 
charge-off on this basis averages less than one-fourth of 
1 per cent on 30-day account sales volume. We do not 
continue to extend credit to customers until past-due 
amount is paid. There are exceptions that are reinstated 
upon liquidating their P. & L. account. We are using 
Charga-Plate and there are six stores, including our- 
selves, using Charga-Plate in Syracuse. The average 
floor limit for Charga-Plate here is $10. Our limit, 
however, is only $5. 

A summary of all replies will appear in January. 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD, Educational Director, National Retail Credit Association 


URING THE PAST few months this Depart- 
D ment has received many inquiries about opportuni- 
ties for the credit department to make use of good-will 
letters and credit-promotion messages. 

A number of these inquiries have asked for a list of 
situations, or occasions, that afford opportunities to build 
business by mail. The following list is not all-inclusive, 
but it does include most of the frequently recurring situa- 
tions that lend themselves to profitable consumer rela- 
tions by letter. 


Letters to established customers 

a. Thanking a charge customer for prompt payment 
of bills. 

b. Expressing appreciation of patronage 

c. Expressing thanks for an unusually large purchase 

d. Thanking a customer for recommending the house 
to a friend 

e. Expressing seasonal good wishes 

f. Offering a special free service 

g. Expressing continued interest in merchandise al- 
ready in use 

h. Inviting a customer to a special event 

i. Inviting constructive criticism and suggestions 

j. Expressing thanks for a criticism, suggestion, or 
compliment 

k. Congratulating a customer on a significant per- 
sonal occasion 

1. Welcoming back a customer who has used his 
account after a period of inactivity 


Letters to new customers 

a. Thanking a customer for his first purchase 

b. Keeping a customer satisfied with goods and service 

c. Offering the credit privilege 

d. Thanking a customer for opening a charge account 

e. Suggesting the use of a new charge account 

f. Thanking a customer for his first use of a new 
charge account 

g. Inviting a customer to use all departments 


Letters to customers who have stopped buying 

a. Endeavoring to find out why an account is inactive 

b. Following up an unanswered inquiry concerning 
a “lost’’ account 

c. Replying to an explanation of an inactive account 

d. Reminding a customer of your capacity to serve 
him 


e. Thanking a former customer for his patronage 


Letters to prospective customers ; 
a. Welcoming a newcomer to the community and to 
the store 
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b. Making a free “get acquainted” offer 

c. Placing your service facilities at the disposal of a 
prospective customer 
Inviting the inspection of a “prospect” whose name 
was suggested by an old customer 
Thanking a prospective customer for calling to 
inspect goods or discuss services 


This Month’s Illustrations 


Our examples this month illustrate a few of the types 
of letters mentioned in the foregoing outline. All four 
specimens reflect credit upon the persons and firms re- 
sponsible for them. Every letter makes the most of an 
opportunity to build stronger relations with consumers. 

Illustration No. 1, used by Van Winkle’s, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, and signed by Roy Eastwood, welcomes 
a new charge customer and thanks him for opening an 
account. 


This courtesy makes a favorable impression 
upon the reader. He appreciates the individual recogni- 
tion accorded him; he feels that the store is taking a 
genuine interest in serving him well. 

Illustration No. 2, used by Russeks, Detroit, 
Michigan, and signed by W. L. Brodie, Credit Manager, 
thanks a regular customer for both her patronage and 
her careful attention to her account. Attention and 
reader interest are assured at the outset through a lead- 
off sentence that arouses curiosity as to the purpose and 
content of the message. The letter is an excellent good- 
will builder, for everyone likes to be thanked for co- 
operation. 

Illustration No. 3, used by Rosenfield’s, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and signed by L. Selig, is an unusual 
inactive-account message. The novel layout, background, 
and method of personalizing the letter give it a high 
degree of attention value. The letter body also gets away 
from conventional methods by attributing the message 
to the reader’s account card. This unusual approach to 
inactive charge customers produced excellent results, 
inducing a large percentage of former patrons to resume 
the use of their accounts. 

Illustration No. 4, used by the Star Furniture 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, and signed by J. E. Wiggins, 
welcomes the return of an old customer after a period 
of absence from the store. Such an acknowledgment of 
renewed patronage is sure to create good will. Too 
often the credit department shows an interest in the 
customer only while his account is inactive. After receiv- 
ing a series of letters soliciting his patronage and inviting 
his return to the store, he is usually. dropped like a “hot 
potato” the next time his account is used. So a “welcome 
back”’ letter is well worth writing, and Illustration No. 4 
shows how to make such a message effective. befall 
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EN°’S WEAR 


Ponca City, OKLAHOMA 


September 1, 1947 


Mr. Paul Harrison 
626 North Sixth Street 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Dear lr. Harrison: 


Thank you for opening an account 
at Van Winkle's. It's a pleasure to send 
you this personal note of welcome as a new 
charge customer. 


We regard the opening of your 
account as an expression of your confidence 
in this store — its merchandise and serv- 
ice. Every effort will be made to satisfy 
you completely, and to make all your visits 
here enjoyable. 


Cordially yours, 





F. MORRIS TREAT, JR. 











ll 





--- 1448 WOODWARD AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





September 8, 1917 


@ 


Mrs. James A. Hillary 
1752 Crestwood Blvd, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Mrs. Hillary: 


This is a letter from the Credit Manage 
but it is a little different from those enuatthy 
mailed by the Credit Office. 


Its purpose is to express 
not only for the business you h 
also for the splendid way in wh 
care of your charge account. 


to you our thanks, 
ave given us, but 
ich you have taken 


We appreciate your fine co-operation in 
C all 
your dealings with us. You may be sure of our 
continued efforts to deserve your friendship and 





confidence, 
Sincerely yours, 
RUSSEKS, INC. 
W. L. Brodie 
Credit Manager 
wib:em 
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If YOUR ACCOUNT CARD Coup Tack} 


















HERES WHAT IT WOULD SAY... 
1} ® 





I'm getting lonesome —you haven't used me or your 
charge account at Rosenfield's in more than 90 days. 


Really I'm not fussing, but I'm not just an ordinary 
card. I'm full of magic! 


ae] 
, 


I can dress you up in clothes as glamorous as a queen 
or movie star, yet priced to meet any budget. I can 
supply you with beautiful lingerie, hats, shoes, acces- 
sories, and dozens of other clothing, household, and 
personal needs, so easily and conveniently. 


SERS 


I can bring you the service of friendly folks in a 
store which has served Baton Rouge for generations — 
folks who take a personal interest in your needs and in 
giving you good service. 





Use me this month — attached is your current Rosen- 
field Credit Card which enables you to charge your pur- 


chases without delay. 
oe ) 


Sp 










Your Account Card 











Mrs. J, Hy, Walker 
cowry’ SUS Delta Averue 


wr — Baton Rouge, La, 
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@ Business Volume Moves Strikingly Higher @ 


THE RATE OF BUSINESS activity turned sharply up- 
ward during the early part of the fall and the trend con- 
tinues to keep business very close to a postwar peak. The 
expansion in trade and production has been quite general 
among most of the major industries and in most sections 
of the country. No significant indications of any important 
slowing down have yet appeared and the outlook is for a 
continuation of the present high level throughout the 
remainder of this year. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business transactions, which 
includes sales, production, and financing, is about 13 per cent 
higher than it was a year ago. The spread between the 
two years is considerably wider than it has been for many 
months in nearly every community. The higher price level 
accounts for much of the increase and the physical volume 
of goods being handled is about the same as last year. 


THE MOST STRIKING feature of the LaSalle Map con- 
tinues to be the excellent showing being made in the agri- 
cultural regions of the Middle West and the South West. 
Business is also far above,the national average in the Central 
states, both in the agricuftural and industrial areas. Within 
nearly all areas, the large cities show the smallest increase 
over last year, while greatest advances have been made in 
the rural areas and in the smaller cities. Most of these 
differences appear to be due psimarily to price changes, as 
prices of most farm products have risen more than most 
other groups of products. 








BUSINESS ACTIVITY has been lagging in the East, 
although even in these sections it continues to be higher 
than it was a year ago. The New England states and 
New York report that the total volume of business, even at 
the higher price level, has changed very little, in com- 
parison with recent months nor are there any marked indica- 
tions of any change in the near future. The same situation 
prevails farther south in the states along the Atlantic Coast. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST, business has been main- 
tained at about the same rate as the national average, with 
volume reaching a level considerably higher than it was 
last year at this time. Conditions are somewhat better in 
the northern coast states than they are farther south. Some 
of this difference is due to the fact that activity was at an 
unusually high level there a year ago. Comparisons are 
likely to be somewhat more favorable during the remainder 
of the year. 


THROUGHOUT MOST OF CANADA, conditions have 
been lagging slightly, but activity remains higher than it 
was last year. The output of factories has increased and 
payrolls in many lines as well as farm income have risen 
above previous peaks. Production in the industrial area 
north of the Great Lakes has been holding quite steady and 
in some major lines has been increasing. Few interruptions 
have taken place and the current outlook is quite favorable 
for the future. Business is expected to remain close to the 
peacetime peak and the demand from domestic consumers and 
from foreign buyers continues to be large.—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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Remington Rand bookkeeping 


reduce payroll 


administrative costs 


East, 
higher 
Ss and : d il 
ven at or modern retailers 
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Coast. 

58,000,000 workers in American industry today 

- Main- 
Bp, with Se 
it was accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
tter in 

Some ; ; 
; at an security, witholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 


necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
the size of your company, deductions for social 


ns are ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
1ainder . ooo , 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


. haw Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
than it vide the special features to solve your payroll 
ed and 
e risen 
ul area ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 
dy and 
uptions 
vorable 
to the 
ers and deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
INESS 
go, Ill 


problems. Every form you require — payroll regis- 


earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 


compute and print the net pay automatically. 
Completely electrified alphabet, numeral and 
operating keys speed each operation. Checks are 
numbered, dated and “protected” automatically/ 
Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding -Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department CW, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT FEATURED 


FOR 





Whatever your size... 


200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 
Remington Rand features fo help you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 
for departmental and management control. 


a 
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Compiled by the Research Division 


(Open Accounts) (Installment 


CITIES 


1946 


Atlanta. Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston. Mass. 
Cedar Rapids_la 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus. Ohio 
Davenport. Ia 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines. Ia 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock. Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville. Ky 
Lynn. Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York. N.Y 
Oakland, Calif. ® 
Omaha, Neb 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence. R I 

St. Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif® 
Santa Barbara. Calif 
Sioux City, Ia 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield. Mass 
Toledo, Ohic 

Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, D.C 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio” 
Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver, B C 
Victoria, B.C 
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® September figures; received too late for November CREDIT WORLD. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased slightly, as is customary in September, 
and continued considerably larger than a year earlier. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts rose 12 per cent, resulting 
in a collection ratio of 31 per cent, three points higher 
than in August. The average collection period for instal- 
ment accounts in September was five and one-half months. 
Charge accounts receivable showed about the customary 
substantial rise in September, and continued 15 per cent 
above the year-ago level. Collections on charge accounts 
were slightly higher than in the preceding month, and the 
ratio of collections to accounts outstanding on Septem- 


ber 1 was 53 per cent. At the prevailing rate of repay- 
ment charge accounts would be outstanding, on the aver- 
age, about 56 days. Both cash and credit sales showed 
more than the usual expansion during September. Cash 
sales, amounting to 54 per cent of the total, were slightly 
above the year-ago volume. Instalment sales showed 4 
gain of nearly three-fifths over the September 1946 level, 
while the year-to-year gain in charge accounts was 15 per 
cent. Instalment accounts receivable of furniture stores 
increased 3 per cent during September, and at the end of 
the month were 40 per cent larger than a year ago.—Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the end of 
September is estimated at 11,434 million dollars, rep- 
resenting an increase during the month of 243 million. 
This rise reflected moderate gains in all types of 











STATISTICS 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


In millions of dollars] 
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month these loans were 44 per cent above the year- 
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O ONE in retail merchandising, no matter where 

his interests or responsibilities lie, can fail to be 
extremely conscious of the credit ramifications of retail- 
ing, its possibilities, its pitfalls, the opportunities it offers 
to men and women within the profession and the peculiar 
and varying effects the national economy has on the credit 
picture or the effect that credit may have on the national 
economy. Consumer credit and the profession of credit 
granting will play an increasingly important part in the 
future of merchandising and in the national life of this 
continent. 

The past thirty-five years in retailing has seen the 
gradual development of the retail credit granter from a 
humble, impotent bookkeeper to the rank of an executive, 
whose duties are manifold, whose judgment and opinion 
are sought and respected by management and whose in- 
fluence on retail business is growing in importance. 

The reason for this transformation is not hard to under- 
stand. A study of the development of the use of credit in 
the retail distribution of merchandise in the quarter 
century before the beginning of the second World War 
supplies the answer. During those years when retail 
credit played an ever increasing part in the merchandis- 
ing of all types of consumer goods, the granter of such 
credit was faced by such a multitude of growing problems 
in the extension of credit, in the physical operation of the 
machinery of credit granting and in the collection of his 
outstanding accounts, that he extended the sphere of his 
knowledge by the sheer force of necessity, if by no other 
means. 

At the outbreak of war, the successful credit granter 
who had spent any considerable time in his profession 
had gained valuable experience through times of prosperity 
and adversity. He had guided the credit affairs of his 
employer through the boom period preceding 1929, the 
depression of 1929 and the early thirties, and the recovery 
period before the war. 

He has now come through another war with problems 
never faced before, restriction of terms and control of 
operations by Government as part of the war economy, 
problems of operating with limited and inexperienced 
staff, and he has shown ingenuity and resourcefulness 
which will stand him in good stead in dealing with the 
problems yet to be faced. Now he faces the future with 
confidence and faith, his growth has been complete, his 
stature as an executive has been fully justified, 

What does the future hold for the credit man or 
woman? I think there will be another challenging era, 
an era of further development. Are we heading into a 
period of inflation and a subsequent deep depression ? Can 
we look only for a recession, then a period of steady 
prosperity? I do not pretend to know, but this I do 
know: whatever the future, the purchase of consumer 
goods on credit is an established method of trade, proved 
and tried over many years. Credit will be used in 
adversity and prosperity by the masses of the people to 
purchase their necessities and their luxuries. 

Let us then proceed with the premise that consumer 
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Present Trends in Consumer Credit 


T. L. Robinette, K.C., Store Superintendent, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


credit is and will continue to play an ever increasing part 
in the economic future of this continent. Credit is now 
being used to dispose of the output of plants already built 
and converted to peacetime production. Many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of Government supplies are reaching 
the markets. Most major durable goods will not be 
bought in quantities on a cash basis. The large produc- 
tive capacity of this great country will eventually produce 
a surplus which consumer credit must be used to absorb. 
We are now seeing evidence of this fact by the new and 
improved merchandise and household equipment being 
produced since the genius of man has turned again to 
peace. 

In both our countries many millions of dollars are in 
the hands of consumers in the form of Victory Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates, as well as bank deposits. 
If employment lags, or if existing wage levels are not 
maintained, the resulting loss of income will have a 
retarding effect on expenditures by the public from sav- 
ings. If wages are maintained at a high level and there is 
a large measure of employment, people will be inclined 
to spend freely from current income. There is evidence 
of some tightening up in our economy already. So, if 
there is a lagging off of employment or even a short period 
of business hesitation, the buying public will be more 
inclined to buy on credit and retain their backlog of 
savings as a nest egg against future unemployment or 
decreased incomes. 

What are some of the problems that face the credit 
granter, assuming that consumer credit is a growing force 
in merchandising? Unquestionably, one of the important 
factors now facing him is the promotion and solicitation 
of sound credit business. During the war, with restriction 
on credit terms and large cash purchasing, together with 
the lack of staff to carry on extensive charge account pro- 
motions, very little’ was done along these lines in either 
country. The time has now come and all credit granters 
should be interested in efficient, practical and sound 
methods of promoting healthy credit sales. We are again 
entering a competitive era when these matters will need 
to be studied and plans put into effect to ensure that 
those merchants who extend credit terms receive their full 
share of this business. 

The second most important thing to be considered is 
the question of economies to be effected in credit opera 
tions. During the war necessity forced those selling on 
credit to take short-cuts in operating. Many of these 
short-cuts should be continued. Work simplification 
schemes have been put into effect in many industries and 
plant operations during the war. There is no question 
that the study of work simplification can be profitably 
applied to the operations of a credit department. The 
costs of doing credit business are quite properly being 
watched very closely by top management, as the extent 
to which the merchant can use credit is dependent 
primarily on the cost of it. 

But today I am more concerned with the individual, 
the future of the man or woman engaged in credit work 
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and, although it is a deviation from my subject, I would 
like to outline what seems to mé the qualities necessary 
for the successful credit granter in order that he or she 
may make the most of his position and responsibilities 
and to have the right to consider credit granting as a 
profession and to be valued by his employer accordingly : 
(a) Vision 

He should have the vision to endeavour to foresee and 
prepare for the sound expansion of credit sales. He 
should keep abreast of the many interesting articles on 
post-war credit and economic problems which are appear- 
ing in The Crepir Wor tp and other publications in 
Canada and the United States. As a patriotic duty, he 
should consider post-war consumer credit as a national 
problem and he should endeavour to influence the sane 
control of credit terms to help maintain a high level of 
employment and to assist in preventing unwarranted 
booms and the depressions that have inevitably followed. 
When I mention credit control I am not entering into 
any controversy as between governmental control of credit 
and self-imposed control of credit. I mean only that he 
should consider credit control nationally and in the in- 
terest of the country as a whole, as well as for the 
benefit of his own community and business. 


(b) Enthusiasm 

He should possess enthusiasm for his profession and its 
ethics. Naturally, if he enjoys his work, he will take an 
enthusiastic interest in it, but, better still, he should be 
able to impart that enthusiasm to his co-workers and to 
fellow members of his profession. To do this and without 
interfering with the time necessary to his own business, 
he should take a lively interest in local, national and, if 
possible, international associations of credit granters. 
(c) Knowledge 

Practical experience is a great teacher. Experience 
gained from day-to-day contact with people and dealing 
with credit problems as they arise makes for knowledge. 
In addition, however, there is a background of broad 
knowledge with which it is necessary that the modern 
credit granter be familiar in order to deal with the mani- 
fold situations which arise in credit work. He should 
acquire a thorough understanding of accounting, com- 
mercial law, financing, ofice management, economics and 
psychology. These may be acquired through such courses 
as the excellent one conducted by the Canadian Credit 
Institute and from study groups in local credit associa- 
tions. Co-operation in establishing and supporting such 
lecture groups will be of inestimable value. New methods 
and equipment are appearing on the market. Whether 
or not the credit granter thinks that they may be valuable 
or otherwise in his own business, he should make it his 
duty to become familiar with such operations by contact 
with the sellers of such equipment, by reading articles 
regarding their use and by contact with fellow credit 
granters who are employing them. 
(d) Education 

I have purposely separated “knowledge” and “educa- 
tion.” The credit granter who is anxious to have an 
ecient organization, in addition to the knowledge I have 
mentioned, should certainly make it his business to be 
able to impart that knowledge to his fellow workers in 
credit operations. It seems to be particularly important 
now, when many of our competent credit workers have 
returned to credit work after an absence of several years 
om active service, as well as a large group of newcomers 
coming into the credit field, that steps be taken to pro- 
mote courses and lectures on credit education as a re- 
ttesher to those who are returning and an introduction to 
those newcomers. The credit granter who has had 
experience holding the fort on the home front during 








the war, and who has faced the problems of inadequate 
and often untrained staff, should and undoubtedly will 
welcome the opportunity to see that the permanent 
peacetime staff enjoys the benefit of proper education in 
credit practices. This will not only increase the efficiency 
of his organization but will inspire the staff with the 
benefits to be gained by participation in such education as 
a means of increasing their knowledge, skill and value to 
their employer. 

I should not leave the subject of education without 
mentioning the work that can be done not only in educat- 
ing the staff as to credit practices but in educating the 
public as to the use of sound credit. Much has been done 
along these lines in the United States through the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and a start has been 
made in Canada. I think that in wartime the Govern- 
ment regulations have put the public in a receptive mood 
to respond to a campaign along these lines, and the indi- 
vidual credit granter can do much by co-operating in any 
national or community movement and also in his every- 
day contacts with his credit customers. 


(e) Good Judgment 

This is a quality which is so essential that it seems 
almost superfluous to mention it. He must have caution 
and at the same time the courage of his own convictions. 
He should not be influenced by the superficial but should 
found his decision on basic facts. It seems to me that 
good judgment in credit matters is a quality of mind 
and can be only improved by practical experience. 
(f) Diplomacy 

While this may be a quality of mind, it can be greatly 
developed by training and self-restraint. Its importance 
cannot be too greatly stressed. There will be many times 
in the post-war period, as in the past, when the patience 
of the credit granter is strained to the limit, and it is there 
that diplomacy must come to the fore. Side by side with 
diplomacy go sympathy, patience and thoughtfulness. 


(zg) Personality 

This may be a natural gift to many people but un- 
doubtedly can be acquired. It is not based on good looks 
but rather on good manners and is reciprocal to the 
extent that the person who makes an effort to be con- 
siderate of, kind to, and interested in other people, will 
usually be treated in a like manner. Unfortunately, 
credit men are supposedly reserved, taciturn and bordering 
on the pessimistic in their viewpoints. While this may be 
only an imaginary picture and not true in fact, the suc- 
cessful credit granter should guard against the possibility 
of being accused of such an attitude. His responsibility 
is for the development of credit sales on a sound basis. 
Consequently, he should have the attributes of a salesman, 
a broadminded approach to problems, a pleasant forth- 
right and an enthusiastic manner. 

It seems to me that the present trends in consumer 
credit are following a pattern. Whatever that pattern 
may be, whatever the future may hold, the part that 
credit will play in the days ahead (whether beneficial or 
detrimental, whether honorable or dishonorable, whether 
in the interests of the prosperity of your business or as a 
contributing factor to its failure or loss of prestige) lies 
to a very great extent in the hands of the individuals who 
are engaged in the profession of credit granting. The extent 
to which by training, experience and intelligent applica- 
tion to your work that you are able to influence the 
thoughts and actions of the consumer public and retail 
management, will also decide whether credit shall con- 
tinue to be a sound and sane medium of purchasing in 
the intriguing, perhaps difficult but challenging days that 
lie ahead of all of us. kik 
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The Zactéicdt Round Table 


A page devoted to apavles the mutual cooperative re- 
lationship between members of the National Retail Credit 


Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
HAROLD A. WALLACE 


THERE ARE MANY factors that contribute to slow serv- 
ice between the credit bureau and your credit office. These in- 
clude, slow clearance of information that the credit bureau 
must obtain in order to make-a report back to you, lack of 
identifying information that helps the bureau determine posi- 
tively just who your customer is, inability of the credit bureau 
to verify employment or to check references by telephone, de- 
lay in securing information through correspondents and other 
credit bureaus and—MISTAKES. We all know too well how 
costly mistakes are. Additional time and money must be ex- 
pended to correct every mistake and sometimes nothing will 
completely repair the damage. 

Let me urge that your credit department take every precau- 
tion to prevent mistakes occurring in sending credit inquiries 
to the credit bureau. An actual case will emphasize my point. 
A department store in California asked its local credit bureau 
to secure a report on a minister who had recently moved into 
the area from Pennsylvania. Since the credit customer’s home 
had actually been established in California all the credit granter 
wanted was certain references cleared in Philadelphia. Here is 
the way the three references appeared: Wana Market, Ginbeis, 
Snfll Enrirg Co. 

Transmission of the details regarding the subject of inquiry 
may have been a mistake on the part of the credit granter in 
writing or telephoning the inquiry to the credit bureau; it 
might have been a mistake caused by credit bureau personnel 
in typing the data on the ACBofA inter-bureau inquiry ticket. 
Whoever was to blame you can see the difficulties involved. As 
the receiving bureau manager wrote me, the inquiry looked 
like some kind of secret code, pig latin or ““Mumbles” talking. 

The receiving bureau, of course, spent valuable time trying 
to decipher who the references were supposed to be. Finally, 
a supervisor determined by guessing that the California credit 
granter wanted Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s, and Snellenburg’s 
checked for their experience. 

This case gives a mild picture of some of the inquiries that 
credit bureaus receive. We know that mistakes like these hap- 
pen in every office and bureau. Yet, if each of us would con- 
stantly watch how we transmit our data between the credit 
office and credit bureau as well as between local credit bureaus 
and those in other towns, often times thousands of miles away, 
we can reduce the number of times slow and unsatisfactory 
service occurs. Often bureau managers tell me that the job of 
deciphering the inquiry and references is just not possible. 
This means the reporting bureau must write for clarification. 
That delays completing the report and it certainly delays the 
credit granter who is waiting for the information. 

Another troublesome point is the telegraphic inquiry be- 
tween your credit bureau and another where the credit granter 
has furnished inadequate information or incorrect data. Often 
bureau managers are placed in a quandary to know just what 
to do. Sometimes the inquiring bureau manager insists on a 
telegraphic reply for the benefit of its members. Who is to pay 
this expense? That isn’t such an easy question to answer. The 
answer isn’t always, ““Why send the telegram and charge it to 
the inquiring bureau.” The reason is that sometimes the in- 
quiring bureau refuses to pay for the telegram, even though 
the reporting bureau manager tries to be conscientious. 

At other times mistakes are made when credit granters and 
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credit bureaus do not stop to think about the difference in 
various zone times. West coast bureaus often send telegrams 
asking for a reply the same day by day or night letter. They 
make the mistake of not realizing that their telegrams will be 
received after the credit bureau is closed. The next day the 
credit bureaus send the reply straight wire or day letter, want- 
ing to be of service to the credit granter. Immediately there 
is an argument as to whether or not the reporting bureau fol- 
lowed instructions. Mistakes such as these can be corrected if 
credit granters and credit bureaus will recognize their impor 
tance. 

Many credit bureaus are now beginning to realize that it is 
often a mistake to ask for information outside the customer’ 
home town unless they have references and employment data, 
Since our 1402 credit bureaus must cover nearly 49,000 small 
towns and villages by correspondents or telephone, it is not 
hard to understand why extra care should be taken to enable 
the reporting bureau and its correspondents to fully identify 
the person on whom you want a report in every case. 

Keep in mind that the 49,000 communities covered by our 
1,402 credit bureaus are not one street towns. Remember that 
it is much easier to secure adequate data on Thomas C. Smith 
than it is on T. C. Smith. Whenever you have an inquiry try 
in every instance and especially where, if your subject lives in 
any correspondent area, to ask for the full name. It will help 
eliminate mistakes and give you a better service. When a cur 
tomer gives the name of a large firm such as the United States 
Steel Corporation, Armour’s, Lockheed Aircraft, etc., deter 
mine the department in which he works. Send that informe 
tion to your local bureau who will relay it to the reporting 
bureau. Of necessity ACBofA adopted the following rule: 

“If it is found impossible to develop a complete Standard 
Consumer Report, the following rules shall apply: 

a) A reasonable effort must be made to furnish the report 

by checking bureau files, directories, neighborhood, etc. 

b) A reasonable effort must be made to contact any and 

all references either by telephone, written, or outside in- 

quiry. 

“When such procedure has been conscientiously followed, 
resulting only in the development of a negative report, the 
coupon may then be retained but only when proper explane 
tion is made promptly to the inquiring credit bureau. No cer 
tain number of references may be fixed as obligatory, but the 
inquiring bureau shall supply all possible identifying data. To 
avoid negative reports the inquiring bureau shall in every it 
stance furnish all available identifying information.” 

The reason for the adoption of this rule is obvious. Credit 
bureau’s only stock in trade is service. If their employees 
spend a lot of time trying to help identify the subject of it 
quiry someone must pay for this time. Thus if you send a 
inadequate inquiry or make a mistake, it will cost you and yout 
bureau that much more and you won’t have the information 
that you need. Let me urge that you talk this over with every 
one in your firm who has anything to do with ordering out-of 
town reports. Remember, too, that it is just as important for 
you to consider this subject when ordering local information. 
Our credit bureaus will appreciate your helping us do a better 
job of inter-bureau reporting. With your help we can clim- 
nate many costly and annoying mistakes. Lata 
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SALARIES AND WAGES cost employers three and a 
half billion more than employes got in 1946, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. This, repre- 
senting 4 per cent more than pay rolls, went for social 
security, unemployment insurance, federal unemployment 
taxes, railroad retirement and unemployment insurance, 
compensation and contributions to pension and welfare 
funds. 

xk 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture 
and jewelry stores continued to rise in September. House- 
hold appliance store accounts receivable remained at the 
August level and were again about 88 per cent above the 
year-ago level. At jewelry stores the amount outstanding 
was twice as large as a year earlier, while at furniture 
stores the gain over the year-period was 36 per cent. 

x*x«e* 

TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS of farmers in the United 
States during the first eight months of 1947 were around 
$17,400,000,000, or a gain of 21 per cent over the same 
months of 1946. 

x*kwk 

BAD CHECK ARTISTS are having a tough time in 
Los Angeles these days. Over 100 merchants banded to- 
gether to stop them after learning that losses were up over 
68 per cent over 1946. Signs on cash registers request 
strangers who want to cash checks to identify themselves, 
by driver’s license, comparative signatures and even in 
some cases fingerprints are secured. 

=? 2 2 

COLLECTIONS ON INSTALMENT accounts at 
furniture and jewelry stores were made at a more rapid 
rate during September than in other recent months. For 
these two kinds of outlet the September collection ratio 
was 25 per cent, while for household appliance stores the 
ratio was unchanged from the August figure of 40 per cent. 

e 2: S 
_ ACCORDING TO a Twentieth Century Fund report, 
independently-owned single stores accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the total volume of retail business in the 
United States, just prior to World War II. 

xk 

THE NUMBER OF families in the United States in- 
creased by 175 per cent between 1890 and 1940, while the 
population as a whole gained only 110 per cent. Families 
with not more than three members increased from 52 per 
cent of the total number in 1930 to nearly 58 per cent 
in 1940. While the proportion of four-person families 
held steady, families with five or more persons fell from 
31 per cent of the total in 1930 to 25 per cent in 1940. 

ee & @ 

FOUR ADDITIONAL states, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania, have adopted community prop- 
erty laws during 1947, thus increasing the probability that 
Congress in the coming year will amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide a uniform rule permitting hus- 
bands and wives in all states to divide their income for 
Federal tax purposes. 

xk 

CASH AND CHARGE-ACCOUNT sales of retail 
furniture stores showed a somewhat larger expansion than 
's usual in September, while instalment sales rose by con- 
siderably more than the customary seasonal amount. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts rose 16 per cent, and the 
ratio of collections during September to instalment accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month was 25 per cent. 

xx*r* 

SALES MANAGEMENT says that for every customer 
who complains, there are 24 others who feel just as bitterly 
but do not bother telling about it. In a sample of where 
100 items proved unsatisfactory to 100 customer purchasers, 

y found that 15 refuse to make further purchases at 








the store; 32 say they will never buy that brand again; 
47 complain to the store; 19 do nothing; and 4 complain 
to the manufacturer. 

xx 

CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at the 
principal cash-lending institutions on September 30, 1947 
are estimated at 2,424 million dollars, an increase of 8 
million over the previous month-end. This represents the 
smallest monthly gain experienced by these lenders since 
the latter part of 1945. Total amount outstanding was 
42 per cent above the year-ago level. 

ee of @ 

CREDIT EXECUTIVES should keep accounts receiv- 
able as sound as possible and build up reserves to meet any 
reasonable emergency, A. B. Buckeridge, Executive Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, warned in a 
statement to members. The statement accompanied copies 
of a report on business cycles by the bureau’s research 
committee. The history of business peaks and valleys 
indicates a depression of one intensity or another “some 
time in the foreseeable future is as certain as the law of 
gravity.” 

x** 

THE NEWLY REVISED Part one of the United 
States Postal Guide is now available. This is useful to all 
firms with considerable mail volume. Part two, which was 
revised last year is still available, as are the quarterly 
supplements and the bi-weekly postal bulletins. These 
publications are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


xx** 
ARKANSAS RETAIL FURNITURE Association, 
through its board of directors, last month agreed to con- 


. tinue credit terms the same as they have been granting 


under Regulation W, “to stabilize credit policies and keep 
prices down.” Group meetings were held in many 
Arkansas cities during the month to urge dealers to follow 
this policy. 

xk 

A REDUCTION of 25 per cent of the net income up to 
$25,C00 for small business is being proposed to Congress 
by the National Council of Millinery Associations. It is 
also proposing a reduction of the corporation tax on small 
firms and more liberal carry-over privileges. These pro- 
posals are offered to lessen the mortality of smaller enter- 
prises. 

x* 

PEOPLE PAID BOTH department store installment 
and charge accounts more promptly in September than in 
August, according to the Federal Reserve Board. Instail- 
ment payments amounted to 31 per cent of the outstanding 
total, compared to 28 per cent in August; charge payments 
were 53 per cent, compared to 51 per cent a month earlier. 
Chicagoians were the promptest payers. 

= = 

APART FROM THOSE entering the armed forces, 
more than one million of New York’s 1940 civilian popula- 
tion migrated to other parts of the country between 1940 
and 1943, while California, with about half of New York’s 
population, gained a million. 


- @ @ 
OLDER PEOPLE do not make such bad employes 


after all. In fact, the majority of the companies surveyed 
by the National Industrial Conference Board report that 
the quality of work performed by older employes is 
superior to that of younger workers and one-third reported 
superiority in quantity as well as quality. However, qual- 
ifying provisions of many pension plans restrict the hiring 
of older persons. 
a: 2 = 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS says there has been no 
installment buying rush since Regulation W was discon- 
tinued. The explanation being the shortage of some house- 
hold appliances and the ability of consumers to pay cash. 
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Z ONCE AGAIN the Christmastide is with us, that blessed 

season when we joyously commemorate the birth of Jesus 

Christ. The birthdays of a few national heroes are celebrated 

within the confines of their own respective lands. The only 

one kept sacred throughout the whole world is the Babe of Bethlehem. 

The true spirit of Christmas should be reflected by a sincere desire 

to share our blessings with our fellowman, not only just at Christmas 
time, but throughout the entire year. 


Today there is an uneasy Peace on earth and an alarming paucity 
of goodwill toward men. Man with his passion and pride, his pomp and 
circumstance, cannot lay aside his own selfwill and greed long enough 
to find the selfless path to universal good living. 


The angels sang of the ultimate and happy result—‘‘Peace and 
Goodwill Among Men.’’ Jesus, himself, revealed the method whereby this 
may be obtained—love God and your fellowman. And this he declared 
to be the fulfillment of all that has been laid meticulously as a basis for 
righteousness. Until the leaders of the world, vested with powers, come 
to recognize this, their overlong conferences and child-like bickering will 
continue with futility. 

In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North, 


But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


May the spirit of Christmas be disseminated throughout the world 
and bring about a renewed confidence in the future and a sustained peace 
and brotherly love among men. 

To each member of the National Retail Credit Association, Officers 
and Directors, my best wishes for a most joyous Christmas and a New Year 
filled with happiness and prosperity. 
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